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Essential in the library of every thinking person 
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GREAT BOOKS<¢ 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher with great new SYNTOPICON 


flys is filled and enriched by a new 
concept only if the concept is fully 
understood. And only a scholar with long 
years of disciplined study behind him 
can ordinarily stick to the task of absorb- 
ing the great abstract ideas without an 
instructor. Guidance, interpretation, dis- 
cussion are usually necessary to give 
them meaning and application to one’s 
own life. That is why this Private Library 
Edition of the GREAT BOOKS was pub- 
lished. 

The key to its enormous value is the 
“teacher” it provides—the amazing SYN- 
TOPICON pictured above. The SYNTOPI- 
CON is a new concept in self-education. 
It is the product of 400,000 man-hours 
of research by 100 scholars over a period 
of eight years. It is quite literally a great 
“teacher” living in your home .. . always 
at your disposal to interpret to you the 
great ideas contained in the GREAT BOOKS. 

As you begin to absorb and under- 
stand these great ideas by which man 
has survived and progressed, you will 


begin to reflect their greatness in your 
own ability to think, speak, and act with 
new and impressive weight. You will have 
sounder judgment on political and 
economic issues as the great minds who 
conceived and contributed law and jus- 
tice make the whole great idea of govern- 
ment clear to you. You will develop a 
sounder philosophy of life as your mind 
is illuminated by the great minds of the 
ages. 

You will not be limited in your busi- 
ness progress by your own narrow spe- 
cialty, but will be prepared to handle the 
daily problems of top level management 
which call for broad general thinking 
rather than limited technical knowledge. 

Even in your own personal life, a 
knowledge of mankind through century 
on century can guide you to the deci- 
sions and actions which have eternally 
resulted in the greatest success and con- 
tentment. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to learn 
all the details of this handsome Private 


iS 
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“How to achieve conviction 
and a point of view 
in troubled times” 


A message from The Honorable Adiai E. Stevenson 
United States Representative to the United Nations 


Member, Board of Directors, Encyclopaedia Britannica 


“When I visited Dr. Albert Schweitzer in his primitive 
jungle hospital in French Equatoria! Africa, he told me he 
considered this the most dangerous >eriod in history — 

not just modern history, but all human history. Why? 
Because, he said, heretofore nature has controlled man, but 
now man has learned to control elemental forces — before 
he has learned to control himself. 

“Striving to understand how our mastery of elemental 
forces can be made to serve humanity in these troubled times, 
we instinctively turn to the sources of Western thought, 
to the searchings of great and immortal minds on the origins 
of government, the tenets of philosophy, and the nature 
of man. For man can control himself only if he understands 
both himself and the civilization he has created out 
of his longing for justice and peace. 

“Here, in the GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, is the 
mainspring of our civilization—the collective conscience 
which makes it run. In the pages of these beautiful 
volumes truth stands out — ready to guide anyone concerned 
with where our world is going.” 


Published by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collabora 
the University of Chicago 


tion with 





Library Edition of the GREAT BOOKS. 
Mail the attached card for a free descrip- 
tive booklet. It wil! explain how you can 
find new understanding of yourself and 
the world through the great ideas which 
have engrossed men since the written 
record of man began. It is in this way 
that one stretches mind and soul. It is in 
this way that one grows in wisdom. 


Mail the attached card 
now for FREE BOOKLET 


Simply tear out the 
attached card along 
perforated line, fill in 
and mail for your free, 
colorfully illustrated 
booklet describing the 
GREAT BOOKS and the 
SYNTOPICON. Or write 
to GREAT BOOKS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD, Dept. 
51-E, 425 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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This lavish and exciting home library of the great 
writings of the law demonstrates that the law is 
above no one’s head—that it is the stuff of life 
and literature. 


THE WORLD OF LAW presents a panorama of the 
law through history. Here are those who practice 
the law, and those who preach it; those who make 
it, those who break it; those who write it and 
those who write about it. Here are essays, opin- 
ions, stories, plays, transcripts of testimony, and 
records of famous trials—all magnificently dis- 
playing the drama and excitement of the law. 


Ephraim London, the editor, is responsible for 
the scope and excellence of THE WORLD OF 
LAW. One of America’s most eminent constitu- 
tional lawyers, in recent years he has appeared 
in a succession of precedent-making cases, in- 
cluding the Dachau trial, the Miracle case, and 
the Lady Chatterley’s Lover movie case. 


What a wealth of entertainment and stimulation 
awaits the reader of these two superb volumes: 
Rabelais’ rowdy legal humor... Robert Jackson’s 
gripping summation, at Nuremberg, of human- 
ity’s case against the Nazis... the complete text 


of Terrence Rattigan’s international hit play The 
Winslow Boy .. . actual transcripts from the trials 
of Oscar Wilde, Joan of Arc, and Emile Zola... 
great tales from Cervantes, Balzac, Chekhov, 
Dickens, and Faulkner . . . memorable opinions 
eloquently expressed by Brandeis, Learned Hand, 
Felix Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., and other titans of the law 
. .. Albert Camus’ extensive and devastating in- 
dictment of capital punishment, Reflections on 
the Guillotine. Every mood and aspect of the law 


is represented in the two comprehensive volumes 


that comprise THE WORLD OF LAW. 


Among Others Represented Clarence Darrow » W. H. Auden « Daniel Webster « Gandhi « Henry Miller « Francis Bacon « Herman Melville « Luigi Pirandello « Henry James 





Mark Twain e Frank O'Connor « Agatha Christie « Sholom Aleichem « Damon Runyon « Sheridan Le Fanu « Robert Benchiey « H. L. M e Guy de M t e Herman Wouk 
Jonathan Swift « George Bernard Shaw « Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. « Lewis Carroll « O’Henry « Samuel Johnson « W. Somerset Maugham « Michel de Montaigne « and many more 
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The World of Law and the outstanding books listed 
below are all recent selections of the Book Find Club. 
You will recognize them as works of current interest 
and lasting value—solid, readable books ranging from 
social science to the fine arts. 

Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible 
for you to shop for the books you want in the com- 
fort of your own home—enabling you to build your 
library conveniently and inexpensively. As a member 
you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books 
you choose. Furthermore, you need choose only 
those selections you want from the more than 100 
books and records that will be made available to 
members in the coming year. 

BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment has. 
been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a free bonus 
book of your own choosing after every third selection 
that you take. 

Why not take advantage of this extraordinary intro- 
ductory offer? And receive The World of Law for 
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EPHRAIM . only $2.95 
LONDON ¥ = Recent Book Find Club Selections 
: : * : 4 ae —e of + ad Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. 
as ; ; ea lember's price 95. 


The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. 
Member's price $4.50. 

The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. 
Member's price $4.75. 

The Labyrinth, Saul Steinberg. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 
The Fate of Man, edited by Crane Brinton. Including Plato, Sophocles, 
Aquinas, Spencer, Nietzsche, Engels, Freud, Toynbee, Kant, White- 
head, Kiuckhohn, Shapley, Rosenberg, Huxley, and others. Retail 
$7.50. Member's price $4.95. 

Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, James Agee and Waiker Evans. 
Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.95 

identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A 
massive compendium of studies by Margaret Mead, C. Wright Mills, 
Harold Rosenberg, |. A. Richards, Geoffrey Gorer, Irving Howe, Kari 
Jaspers, and many more. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.75. 

The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. Retail $5.95. Member's price 
$3.95. 


ca The Law The Law 
go In 4A) 
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The Affiuent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith. Retail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 

The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.75. 
images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological Thinking, 
edited by C. Wright Mills. Penetrating studies of,man by Lippmann, 
Marx, Engels, Veblen, Weber, Spencer, and many others. Retail 
$7.50. Member's price $4.95. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail $10.00. 
Member's Price $5.95 

America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.00. Member's 
price $4.95. 

A History of Sexual Customs, Or. Richard Lewinsohn. Retail $5.95. 
Member's price 

A History of Western Morais, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 

J. B., Archibald Macleish and Brave New World Revisited, Aldous 
Huxley. A dual selection. Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.50 
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215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 

You may enroll me as a member and send me THE WORLD OF LAW for 
only $2.95 (plus a slight charge for postage and handling). | agree to buy at 
least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next twelve months 

h When my initial commitment has been fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free 
e bonus book of my own coun after every third selection that | take. | am 
ng to receive each month without charge the Book Find News containing an 
authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all other 
In books available to me at special member's prices. This will enable me to make 
my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced | can return your 
e, form saying “send me nothing” or use it to order another book from the more 
ed than 100 current choice titles offered. | = cancel my membership at any 
h time after purchasing the five additional selections or alternates. 
e Mr. 
he Mrs. 
ite Miss 
¢< Please print full name 
HE 
Address... sanceneateenanie 
pt. 
an, 4 City. Zone State 
2 (Same offer and prices apply in Canada. Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 
B61-42 




















the calm beauty 
of Japan 





at almost the speed 
of sound 


Now from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle fly the DC-8C 
Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines... 
fly swiftly, serenely, effortiessly to 
the Orient amid the calm beauty of 
Japan at almost the speed of sound. 
See your travel agent. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
DC-8C JET COURIER 
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Save as much as ‘277 


with this Introductory Offer from 
the Marboro Book Club 


Any 3 for *3%=... 


UP TO $31.45 WORTH OF BOOKS ~ yours for only $3.95 — (and such books! ). 
G1 The distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $15.00 apiece. 
Most of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives’”—you would have to pay full price 
for them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 
13 ordinary book club. 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 


readers who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 








Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways. the Marboro Book Club enables 
18 freaders who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power and thereby save The complete fifteen-dollar 


19 2 average of one-half on the books they want most. Larousse Encyclopedia 
22 SAVE 50°% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible of Mythology 
ves. 1 
















































































important savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four etsicdiceliin ee Maumee aias S a 
selections (or alternates) accepted after this introductory offer, you receive a Free plete encyclopedia of World Mythology fror 
Bonus Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you a ines a po omg ogee 
- 4 - - le nes caches o ica tive rien ane 
can start saving today. the Pacific. Hlustrated with an incomparable 
24 assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 
. Symbols, Idels, Ritual and Sacrificial jects 
9 REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. Se a ee ee ee, ee 
Remember you'll save as much as $27.50 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 1142”, 868 illustrations, some in full color 
28 [ftoday while offer lasts. List Price $15.00 
33 
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AFRICA 
SPEAKS 


Edited by James Duff) 
and Robert A. Manners 





Tom Mboya, Henrique Galvao, 
Derek Bryceson, M. C. D. de 
Wet Nel, Kwame Nkrumah, 
Ronald Segal, Maurice van 
Hemelrijck, and many other 
African spokesmen fiercely di- 
vided by issues of colonialism, 
communism, democracy, and 
apartheid are brought together 
in this exciting new book to dis- 
cuss current conditions and 
forthcoming decisions that will 
determine Africa's ultimate des- 
tiny. Their incisive articles pro- 
vide necessary first-hand insights 
into this continent in conflict — 
its past, present, and critical 
future. $4.95 


Only in 
Russia 


By Pulitzer Prize- 
Winning Correspondent, 
Howard Norton 


How Russians live, their juve- 
nile delinquency problem, wed- 
dings, apartments, divorces, 
schools, doctors, sports, Sunday 
afternoons in a Moscow park, 
and even the “maid problem.” 
As chief of the Moscow Bureau 
of The Baltimore Sun, Mr. Nor- 
ton and his family spent more 
than three years in Russia with- 
out diplomatic immunity. His 
friends and neighbors were Rus- 
sians, and his report offers a 
lively slice of the part of Russian 
life that we Americans are most 
interested in but know least 


about. $4.95 


At all bookstores 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


Princeton, New Jersey 




















WHO- WHAT-— 


pw Yuri A. Gagarin, the world’s 
first space traveler, returned safe- 
ly to earth in the Soviet Union on 
April 12, he reported that the sky 
was dark up there and the earth 
looked blue. The information came 
as no great surprise to scientists, or 
even newspaper readers. The flight 
itself had long been predicted, and 
frankly we can see no reason to get 
unduly excited by it. The poor peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union need such 
stunts in order to be occasionally 
reconciled to the dreariness of their 
lives. But we suspect that many of 
them are not, and as to Major 
Gagarin, one of the questions we 
would most like to ask him is not 
what he saw up there but whether 
he has ever read Doctor Zhivago. 
At any rate, in both the two articles 
about the new journeys men may 
take and in Max Ascoli’s editorial, 
which is a variation on the same 
theme, it is clear that our interest in 
the space race is, to put it conserva- 
tively, very modest. As Stuart H. 
Loory, a science writer for the New 
York Herald Tribune, points out, 
many scientists, while admitting the 
compulsion to adventure that will 
drive man to continue his flights 
toward the stars, nevertheless argue 
that for some time we shall learn 
far more from the instruments we 
send into space than from spacemen. 
... The article by L. A. DuBridge is 
excerpted from a speech he made to 
the Commonwealth Club in San 
Francisco on February 24. Dr. Du- 
Bridge is president of the California 
Institute of Technology. 


Ifred Kazin, who recently visited 
Israel, discusses some of the im- 
plications and aims of the trial of 
Adolph Eichmann in Jerusalem. . . . 
University education in England has 
always been a privilege of the few. 
Even today the great majority of the 
English end their education at the 
secondary-school level—which is it- 
self divisible into grammar-school 
level (again for the few) and an un- 
even assortment of modern and 
technical schools. Now, however, 
more and more English students 
are demanding a university educa- 
tion. John Rosselli had his college 


4 


6 


WHY- 


education in this country. and now 
resides in England, where he is a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Guardian. . . . In the spring the New 
York State assemblyman’s fancy turns 
to thoughts of adjournment, and he 
settles down manfully to a few days 
of frantic activity in order to catch 
up with the hundreds of bills that 
are awaiting his considered opinion. 
Mel Elfin, an assistant editor at 
Newsweek, reports on the annual 
fever in Albany, during which bills 
are passed or rejected in a matter of 
seconds. . . . Douglass Cater, our 
Washington editor, discusses the 
“candid glimpses” of President Ken- 
nedy at work that have recently been 
available to the nation’s television 
viewers. Mr. Cater has won a special 
award, created by the George Polk 
Memorial Awards Committee ot 
Long Island University, for “bring- 
ing clarity to the complexities of big 
government.” . . . The conference at 
Geneva for a treaty to ban nuclear- 
weapons tests has been going on for 
so long that it has achieved an air 
of permanence. But as Daniel Schorr 
writes, the negotiations have reached 
a point where it is questionable 
whether there is going to be a treaty 
at all. Mr. Schorr is CBS correspond- 
ent in West Germany and Central 
Europe. . . . Stanley Karnow, who 
is with the China and Southeast Asia 
bureau of Time-Life, reports from 
Bangkok on Dean Rusk’s handling 
of the sEATo negotiations there last 
month. William Francois is 
assistant professor of journalism at 
Marshall University in Huntington, 
West Virginia. 


| gmie Azrael, a political scientist, 
and his wife, Gabriella, an editor 
and translator, recently returned to 
this country after living in the Soviet 
Union for a year. . . . Oliver Pilat 
is on the staff of the New York Post. 
... Roland Gelatt is editor of High 
Fidelity. ...: Among Elizabeth Bow- 
en’s novels are Death of the Heart 
und Heat of the Day (Knopf). . . . 
Nat Hentoff contributes regularly. 

Our cover is by Gregorio Pres- 
topino, who has just won a 196] 
award from the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED REPORT 





THE MOOD OF THE 


RUSSIAN PEOPLE 





“Returning to Russia after an 
absence of two or three years, 
a foreigner is struck at once by 
the improvement in living stand- 
ards...there is less poverty... 
people are better and more styl- 
ishly dressed...on streets, in 
restaurants and shops, where an 
abnormal, frightening silence pre- 
vailed a few years ago, one now 
hears loud talk and laughter... 
but the overwhelming majority 
of Russians would gladly trade 
whatever glory is theirs... for the 
comfort of a quiet, normal life... 


AND OUR COMPLETE, REGULAR ISSUE 


Harper's 


48-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


Their doubts and human yearn- 
ings create an atmosphere of ten- 
sion which is—at times —unbear- 
able ...The younger generation 
feels less emotionally committed 
to the system and better able to 
evaluate it without illusions... 
Most of the nation is willing to 
suffer anything—even a tyrannical 
government—to avoid the night- 
mare of war, civil or foreign... 
The U-2 incident was not a major 
shock to the Russian public... 
because spying is such a com- 
monplace of their daily lives.” 


“The Mood of the Russian 
People,” a special 48-page sup- 


plement in the May issue of 


Harper’s, has been prepared, 
written, and illustrated out of the 
first-hand experiences of percep- 
tive Western observers and of 
Russian citizens. What emerges is 
a portrait of a society very differ- 
ent from our stereotype concept. 

“The Mood of the Russian 
People,” revealing previously ob- 
scured aspects of Russian society, 
reports on the strange love-hate 
relationship between the people 
and their government...the split 
personality of Russian cultural 
life... the private lives of students 
... the enviable position of the 
bone-tired older generation... 
what really happened at Paster- 
nak’s funeral .. . Anti-Semitism 
under Communism ... plus five 
anonymous poems of protest 
(smuggled out of Moscow) and 
the surprising discoveries of an 
uninhibited motorist on a com- 
pletely unguided tour of the 
Soviet Union. 

Plus a complete issue of 
Harper's, including The Truth 
About Africa’s Most Oppressed 
Colony; America’s Wandering 
Scholars; Dean Acheson on 
Ernest Bevin; Russell Lynes on 
Texas Culture; and more articles, 
Stories, reviews, columns, and 
illustrations. 

No wonder we are particularly 
proud of our May number — and 
suggest it “must” reading for you. 


@eeeeneeecreseeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


-Harper’s magazine R-5 § 


A PENETRATING : 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, New York 


Check one 


Name 


magazine 


Street Address 


City 


| want to stay well-informed. Please start my Harper's subscription 
with the May issue that includes the penetrating 48-page supplement, 
“The Mood of the Russian People.’ | understand that a year’s sub- 
scription (12 issues) is normally $6.00. But: 


| want to take advantage of your special subscription offer. Please 
send me the next 12 issues for only $3.87, and bill me later. 
| want to take advantage of your special, special subscription 
offer. | have enclosed my check for $3.87, so please send me 
the next 14 issues. 


Zone State 


eo Please Print 














CORRESPONDENCE | “=: 
sugges 
on Wa 
SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS cess st 

To the Editor: I must say that Maya dustrie 
Pines’s article in the March 16 issue pollutic 
of The Reporter, entitled “A Little illogica 
Extra Push,” is giving just that for the the “] 
school volunteer program. It was not rages’ ” 
only readable and hopeful, but it was pressed 
genuinely inspiring. ways | 
A growing number of adults are mak- Rivers’: 
ing valuable contributions to our public ous de 
schools on a voluntary basis, and | belie m 

expect more to come forward during q I 

the coming year. to set 
I wish to thank The Reporter for a “presse 
highly encouraging and constructive nation’s 
piece of work. clean ; 

™ ‘dro Domert Joun J. THEOBALD includi 

\, Ht \paot Superintendent of Schools of oth 
= New York City thought 
5 , also he 

‘ POLLUTION AND POLITICS languag 
To the Editor: William L. Rivers’s arti- national 

cle “The Politics of Pollution” (The phrase 
‘ ae Reporter, March 30) is a sober, factual cally pc 
statement of a situation that is getting der abc 

d d worse all the time. In my — — 
nothing will happen to improve this upon th 
Favor yourself with un a OF ::. classic situation until = comusietile reverse I am \ 














Rivers’s article are as follows: 
* Mr. Rivers writes: “The resistance 


brandy of Spain. What full-bodied flavor, what richness! Yet the present policy of using our streams suggest 
to the maximum capacity as sewers tes may 
incomparably smooth, in a cordial, a cocktail, or a Coffee and commence to approach it with the removal 
Royale. Pedro Domecq Spanish Brandies, 86 proof | idea of ong — entirely ~g" of tet ah 
our waters ure clean water is_ be- ecnnica 
Imported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York, N. Y coming more and more important every nicipalit 
day, and we will have to face up to apparen 
the tact that it is too valuable for vo 
vee) Oe et : domestic, industrial, agricultural, and | My 

ee'res an insight into the recreational purposes to be used any others ) 
Alan Paton says: muddles of ‘emergent’ | Jonger as a convenient way of dis- drop in 
“Anyone who reads this book Africa that few other books | posing of waste. | believe Mr. Rivers’s of the ec 
should understand all the better the utter ; * article will contribute to arousing the reported 
refusal of so many Africans to go have attempted. An excit- public and | am very much delighted present 
on -—— white —— and their ing and uncannily observed to see it. eral enfc 
deep desire, not for revenge, - , a Ina N. Gapriecson, President cent vot 
but for freedom.” ae a ae & ae Wildlife Management Institute keep in 
ROAD TO eee Washington, D.C. eral enf 
THE intrastat 

| To the Editor: My comments on some position 

GHANA Brothers M | ol the statements contained in Mr. grams. 

} 


by Alfred Hutchinson 
































A novel by TOM STACEY of industry to enforcement actions is 
| $5.95, now at your bookstore ; . : » llv ] Se 
The true and moving story of a PANTHEON growing . . . Actua y, there is a 
“Colored” whose choice was to stand ss great accumulation of evidence of wide- 
trial for treason in South Africa | spread co-operation by industry with 
or flee to Ghana — 3,000 miles away regulatory agencies. 
|  “Bycellent. Roap TO GHANA “| * No data or authorities are cited To the ] 
does more to explain why to substantiate the statement that most op 
i ‘ “nel ge - I 
many Africans feel as they do . . . the nation’s industries are by far presently 
than any number of reportor- the worst polluters, dumping twice as 1037, ar 
ial soe _— much waste as the municipalities,” and amount « 
— ORVILLE FRESCOTT, the record of some of our leading Amer- palities 
N. Y. Times ; : tei ~ e b: 
: ican industries casts considerable doubt abateme! 
... Tense and amusing, sad as to its validity. For example, the forcemer 
- n> and —. pulp and paper industry has doubled its enactmer! 
t is a book that is hard to production in recent years but has unless tl 
lay down once it is started. j od is seein ; : 
nena ~# . owered its total wastes. It should be of this k 
— GWENDOLEN CARTER, ° . ” - 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Never before has 2 reigning pointed out that pathogenic organisms fight wil 
A book to } f d —— ee much about are not prevalent in industrial wastes possibilit 
vr ook to learn from, an imself and his country ; : es eee 2 | 
’ as they are in municipal wastes. This is greater. 
also a _ 4 mony ~~ pleas- MISSION FOR MY COUNTRY a highly complex field in which gen- I wan 
ure.”"—The New Yorker aes ; as 
ieee neil By — ~~ ~~ pe cralizations can easily be fallacious. for this ; 
INTING + $3.50 at a ookstores | « - ivers seems : , 
ene . = § hn absolutely candi personal Nstory ang Mr. Rivers seems to imply that § work to 
e John Day Company, N. Y, appraisal of his nation’s future. $5.95, now 
at your bookstore. McGRAW-HILL 
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there is something reprehensible about 
suggesting that a National Conference 
on Water Pollution “be devoted to suc- 
cess stories of municipalities and in- 
dustries that had solved their [water 
pollution] problems.” This is highly 
illogical. The hearsay reporting that 
the “N.A.M. spokesmen ‘flew into 
rages” is highly amusing. Although I 
pressed the point that one of the best 
ways to teach is by example, Mr. 
Rivers’s informant has confused vigor- 
ous debate with rage, which would 
belie my jovial nature. .. . 

{ I believe it would be only fair 
to set forth the context in which I 
“pressed for a recommendation that the 
nation’s waterways should be only ‘as 
clean as is economically feasible’ ”— 
including the fact that representatives 
of other groups concurred in my 
thought. My original statement was: “I 
also have some question about the 
language contained in the recommended 
national credo. I believe it contains the 
phrase ‘as nearly clean as is techni- 
cally possible.’ And I particularly won- 
der about that in connection with the 
financial burden that this may impose 
upon the municipalities of the country. 
1 am wondering if this is meant to 
suggest a requirement that municipali- 
ties may be required to up their B.O.D. 
removal from 85 to 90 per cent to 
95 or 99 per cent, or just what is this 
technical perfection to which the mu- 
nicipalities will be required to comply, 
apparently regardless of cost to the 
local taxpayers?” 

{ My own recollection (and that of 
others) is that there was no substantial 


drop in attendance on the final day | 


of the conference. The Washington Post 
reported that seventy per cent of those 
present voted against extension of Fed- 
eral enforcement authority, and five per 
cent voted in favor. It is important to 
keep in mind that opposition to Fed- 
eral enforcement activities in purely 
intrastate situations does not mean op- 
position to vigorous abatement pro- 
grams. 

DaniEL W. CANNON 

Committee Executive 

Conservation Committee 

National Association 

of Manufacturers 
New York 


To the Editor: The article comes at a 
most opportune time, since we are 
presently considering H.R. 4036, H.R. 
1037, and H.R. 4038 to increase the 
umount of grants to states and munici- 
palities for construction of sewage 
abatement works and to strengthen en- 
forcement. Although the chances of 
enactment look bright, it appears that 
unless those interested in legislation 
of this kind will exert more effort, our 
fight will be much harder and the 
possibility of amendments will be much 
greater. 

I want to commend The Reporter 
for this article and the author for his 
work to improve the health and well- 
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Favor yourself with Kundador the classic 


brandy from Spain. Mellow, rich in flavor, full-bodied. Yet 
incomparably smooth. For two centuries, the world's most 
favored Spanish brandy. Pedro Domecq Spanish Brandies, 
86 proof. Imported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York. 
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George Steiner's 
new book 


THE DEATH 
OF 
TRAGEDY 


Why is tragedy no longer alive 
in western literature? Why, if 
tragedy seemed outdated, did 


why does he fascinate as he 
offends the respectable? | 


Elmer Bendiner takes us on a tour of 
the dingy New York area that haunts its image never cease to haunt 


the American imagination. He tells us both playwrights and audi- 
how the Bowery came to be, how its - 

inhabitants get there, how they live, ences: 
what they hope and expect. He sug- 
gests that it caricatures “respectable 
America”, and that the men who live 
there are not as different from the “or- 
ganization man” as you might think. 


THE BOWERY MAN | 
By ELMER BENDINER 

$3.50, now at your bookstore | 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS | 


This book by one of the most 
brilliant critics of our day is 
for all who have experienced 
the effect of high tragedy—its 
leading us from the reality of 
our lives up to man’s ultimate 
reality. 


$5.00 at better bookstores 


Also by Mr. Steiner 
Totstoy or Dostovevsky 
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|, ALFRED-A*KNOPF, Publisher 











ANNOUNCING 


An extraordinary Value Line Special Situation 
Report on an overlooked industry group 
where new developments have stimulated 


EXPLOSIVE GROWTH 


and in which we expect 


TOCK PRICES T 
OUBLE & TRIPLE 


Moreover, 6 of the stocks herein brought to light are 
low-priced stocks now selling under $5 or $10. 














“Explosive growth” is a phrase not often used by the Value Line 
organization. Nor is it ever used loosely. 

For this overlooked industry group—whose revenues are doubling 
every 4 or 5 years, with virtually no end in sight—the phrase 
“explosive growth” exactly describes the facts. 

Until now, however, certain government policies, about to be 
changed, have had a devastating effect on profits for companies in this 
industry. Until now—and not surprisingly—the investment commu- 
nity has therefore virtually ignored this group despite its foreseeable 
key role in one of the nation’s major industries. 

But as the investment meaning of new developments becomes in- 
creasingly obvious, we expect that demand for, hence the prices of, 
these stocks may advance dramatically. 

Should you decide to act upon Value Line’s specific buy recom- 
mendations now, we suggest you consider a “package” of these stocks 
rather than any one of them. (Because most of these issues are low- 
priced, it is possible to purchase several of them—thus achieving the 
benefits of diversification without an unduly large total investment.) 

No stock can ever be free of some risk. But it can be said of these 
stocks that the prospective rewards far outweigh any risks that can 
be visualized through the most intensive research and analysis. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


In conjunction with a special 4-week Guest Subscription, we will 
send you a free copy of the 20-page Report describing the following 
remarkable opportunities in full detail, with specific recommendations 
for action: 


Each Stock’s 


Price When Stock’s Stock’s 

Originally Potential Price Potential 

Recommended to 1963-65 Increase 
3% 14 (More than Triple) +260% 
23% 10 (More than Triple) +320% 
212 9 (More than Triple) +260% 
6% 18 (About Triple) +190% 
33% 14 (More than Triple) +275% 
6% 12 (About Double) + 75% 
1% 11 (More than Triple) +485% 
334 11 (More than Triple) +225% 


Under this offer, you will also receive a free copy of Arnold Bernhard’s 
new book “The Evaluation of Common Stocks” (regular $3.95 clothbound 
edition published by Simon & Schuster). 


And for the special “guest” price of only $5 you will receive the next 4 
Weekly Editions of the Value Line Survey with full page reports on 
each of 300 additional selected stocks in key industries. 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below 
Name 
Address 
City State 











Send $5 to Dept. R-2L 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














being of every American. Unless Ameri- 
cans become aware of the danger of 
water pollution, the prospects are that 
not only will we have a severe water 
shortage on our hands but we will 
have more and more health problems 
from the running sores that are and 
will be our streams and rivers. 

Joun D. DINGELL 

U.S. House of Representatives 


To the Editor: Mr. Rivers managed a 
very neat 180-degree twist in the mean- 
ing of a few words of ours he quoted. 

Commenting on St. Joseph’s defeat of 
yet another sewerage bond vote, he put 
it this way: “The voters rejected it 
again, this time more decisively, prompt- 
ing a newspaper to applaud them for 
‘pioneer independence and be damned 
if they aim to stand still while some 
bureaucrats in Washington tell them 
what to do.’ 

Our original went like this: “We 
wonder what St. Joseph hopes to accom- 
plish . . . Could it be that St. Joseph 
voters are clinging to some shred of 
pioneer independence and be damned 
if they aim to stand still while bureau- 
crats in Washington tell them what to 
do? That might have a certain measure 
of sentimental appeal, though there are 
better freedoms to fight for than the 
freedom to pollute the rivers.” 

James B. SULLIVAN 
Senior Editor 
Engineering News-Record 
New York 


To the Editor: It is my opinion that 
Mr. Blatnik and Senator Kerr will get 
together on a compromise in regard to 
their bills. I am optimistic on the out- 
look. Of course, I am mindful of the 
fact that [certain groups] will always 
be on hand with their philosophy, 
which is that it is socialism for the 
government to help a municipality or 
some poor benighted soul, but it’s free 
enterprise to help industry make bigger 
profits. It is incumbent upon the rest 
of us to have the courage to stand fast, 
so that we can save them from their 
own folly, and thereby save the nation. 

]. V. Wurrrretp, Chairman 

State Stream Sanitation Commitee 

Wallace, North Carolina 


To the Editor: Mr. Rivers has done 

an excellent job of outlining the need 

and describing the picture confronting 

Congress as we take this issue up. 
WarrEN G. MAGNUSON 
U.S. Senate 


*MAY-RY’ 
To the Editor: Hortense Calisher’s short 
story “May-ry” (The Reporter, March 
30) provides a magnificent insight into 
the South’s delusional system. I would 
not construe the writers intent as so- 
ciological, but speaking as an emanci- 
oer white Southerner, I declare that 
she has touched the very heart of the 
matter. 
ANDREW RAMSAY 
Richmond, Virginia 
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UNIVERSITY OF 





ATLAS OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


by Norton Ginsburg, Foreword by Bert F. 
Hoselitz. 48 two-color maps point up pat- 
terns of relative development in 140 coun- 
try units, through such factors as GNP, 
export-import, agricultural yield, steel con- 
sumption, population density and distribu- 
tion. A statistical analysis by Brian J. L. 
Berry reveals the four basic world patterns 
of economic development in relation to such 
factors as climate, location, and political 
status. 14x9% $7.50 cloth 

$5.00 paper 


JUSTICES BLACK 


AND FRANKFURTER 
CONFLICT IN TH« COURT 


by Wallace Mendelson. Examines two basic 
but opposed interpretations of the judge’s 
task. One sees clearly the imperatives of jus- 
tice and stops at nothing to achieve them; 
the other is less confident as to what justice 
is and whether it should be forcibly im- 
pressed. In the balance between these views 
Mr. Mendelson sees a possible source of 
unique greatness in our ‘“‘new’’ Supreme 
Court. $4.00 


THE FUTURE 
OF MANKIND 


by Karl Jaspers. One of the century’s great 
philosophers describes the prospects for 
mankind confronted with the threat of total 
destruction. “A work of major importance 

. it is not surprising to find in this work 
the philosophic insight to which Jaspers 
owes his fame. What is surprising . . . is 
the penetration, originality, and soundness 
of the social and political analysis and of the 
practical proposals.”” — HANS MORGENTHAU, 
Saturday Review $5.95 


FLEXIBLE 
EXCHANGE RATES 


THEORY AND CONTROVERSY 


by Egon Sohmen. In view of recurring bal- 
ance of payment difficulties, is the present 
system of pegged exchange rates inadequate? 
Mr. Sohmen, a persuasive exponent of flexi- 
ble supply-and-demand money prices, analy- 
zes the issues that arise in discussion of 
different forms of exchange-rate manage- 
ment. $5.00 


THE NEW FRANCE 


by Edward Tannenbaum. Bureaucrats with 
electronic computers, workers gambling in 
the Casino at Cannes — this is the France of 
today in Mr. Tannenbaum’s astute and de- 
lightful study. This is a France emerging 
from “decadence,” fleeting governments, and 
out-moded ideas; now being impelled for- 
ward by a new dynamism that touches every 
aspect of French life. Illus. $5.00 
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WHEN THE outside world is alerted, a riot in the Congo 
is less likely to flame into full-scale war. @ Today, 
television —the marathon entertainer—serves as a 
vital intelligence system. Viewers receive warnings on 
television that are more useful—and timely —than 
monitors of radar may ever detect on either side of 
the Iron Curtain. A stone thrown at an embassy win- 
dow can be a warning “blip” on home screens across 
a continent. @ During the past six months, news and 
special programs have briefed millions of Americans 
on trouble spots from Cuba to Laos... on interracial 
tensions and exploding populations... the mounting 
farm surplus and declining water tables...lagging pro- 
ductivity and the advancing gap between the world’s 
rich and poor—problems that imperil and impoverish 
life on earth. @ People have always had to see danger 
to believe it. Now we can see and believe while 
there’s still time—often thousands of miles away. 


EARLY 
WARNING 











In May . . . Some Television 
Programs of Special Interest 


Reports on major news developments 
(Consult local program listings.) 


“The Joke and the Valley” 

Thomas Mitchell and Keenan Wynn in a prize- 
winning drama of ironic justice. 

Friday, May 5 (8:30-10 PM) 


“The Accused” 
Patricia Neway in an original opera. 
Sunday, May 7 (11:30 AM-Noon) 


“ABC Close-Up!” 

Two documentary studies of Kenya. 
Tuesday, May 9 (10-10:30 PM) and 
Tuesday, May 16 (8:30-9 PM) 


“*Woodrow Wilson and 

the Unknown Soldier” 
Drama with newly found films of World War I. 
Saturday, May 13 (9:30-10 PM) 


“Return to the Stone Age”’ 
Primitive life in Northeastern Australia. 
Tuesday, May 16 (7-7:30 PM) 


“Emmy Awards” 

National Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences’ annual presentation. 

Tuesday, May 16 (10-11:30 PM) 

“Wonders of the Water Worlds” 

Seas, lakes and rivers and their inhabitants. 
Sunday, May 21 (6:30-7:30 PM) 

“Yalta” 

The Big Three plan German occupation and 
treatment of war criminals. 

Sunday, May 21 (10:30-11 PM) 

“NBC White Paper No. 6” 


Documentary on the crisis of the railroads. 
Tuesday, May 23 (10-11 PM) 


“Circle T 
A dramati 
Wednesda 
“Nobody 
An origins 
Friday, M 
“Paris in 
The Lost ¢ 
Sunday, N 


“Not Sol 
Bob Hope 
1945 to 19 
Tuesday, | 
“Famous’ 
Eddie Alb: 
Vincent Be 
Wednesda 


Sundays: 


Tuesdays: 
Thursdays 
Fridays: 

Saturdays: 
Mon.-Fri. 


NOTE: All. 
casts are su 
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“Circle Theatre”’ 
A dramatized report on college admissions. 
Wednesday, May 24 (10-11 PM) 


“Nobody Here But Us Martians” 
An original drama by Rod Serling. 
Friday, May 26 (10-10:30 PM) 


“Paris in the Twenties” 
The Lost Generation in the City of Light. 
Sunday, May 28 (6:30-7 PM) 


‘*Not So Long Ago” 

Bob Hope narrates highlights of the years 
1945 to 1950. 

Tuesday, May 30 (10-11 PM) 


“Famous” 

Eddie Albert stars in an adaptation of Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s story. 

Wednesday, May 31 (10-11 PM) 


Regularly Scheduled 


Meet the Professor 
Washington Conversation 
Accent 
Roundup USA 
Issues and Answers 
Meet the Press 
The Twentieth Century 
Winston Churchill: 

The Valiant Years 
Expedition! 
CBS Reports/Face the Nation 
Eyewitness to History 
The Nation’s Future 
Continental Classroom 


Sundays: 


Tuesdays: 
Thursdays: 
Fridays: 
Saturdays: 
Mon.-Fri.: 
NOTE: All times are EDT. Programs, titles, times, and 


casts are subject to change. Check local listings for 
times and programming details. 


TELEVISION INFORMATION OFFICE 


666 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. yY. 
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Prosperity’s Real Test 


The disease of unemplovment, ac- 
cording to the experts, comes in 
three forms. There is frictional un- 
employment, which includes work- 
ers who are in the process of chang- 
ing jobs or are otherwise absenting 
themselves more or less normally 
from the labor force. This kind of 
unemployment goes on in boom or 
bust and is generally considered a 
“good thing,” since labor mobility is 
essential in a modern economy. 
Then there is cyclical unemploy- 
ment, a “bad thing” that comes with 
recessions but goes when the econ- 
omy moves from half steam to full 
steam ahead. Finally, there _ is 
chronic or structural unemployment, 
when workers lose their jobs without 
any reasonable prospect of getting 
them back. Some of these unfortunate 
people are described in the article 
about West Virginia coal miners on 
page 38 of this issue. Chronic unem- 
ployment may occur because of au- 
tomation, factories moving to new 
locations, import competition, racial 
discrimination, or a number of other 
things. It is a “very bad thing” for 
which no one has vet discovered an 
entirely adequate remedy. 

Now that the current recession 
finally seems to be “bottoming out,” 
as the ugly jargon puts it, economists 
in government and out are turning 
their full attention to chronic unem- 
ployment. The first really educated 
guess about the dimensions of this 
problem has been presented by the 
highly authoritative National Plan- 
ning Association, which estimates 
that there may now be as many as 
two million chronically unemploved 
out of the five million-odd officially 
listed as unemployed. As recently as 
1953, according to N.P.A., the chron- 
ically unemployed numbered less 
than half a million. 

Today's two million chronically un- 
emploved won't get jobs even if the 
recent recession proceeds into a new 


| boom this vear or next. “It is a sober- 
; 
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ing fact,” N.P.A. concludes, “that the 
recovery periods over the past ten 
years, far from solving the problems 
vf chronic or structural unemploy- 
ment, have mainly succeeded — in 
masking its extent and seriousness.” 

Who are the chronically unem- 
ploved? A lot of them live in seven- 
teen officially designated depressed 
areas concentrated in eight North- 
eastern and Midwestern states. They 
can be found in all age groups, 
though they bulk large as a percent- 
age of the labor force over forty 
four vears old. A Negro has twice as 
good a chance of being included as a 
white man has, and those with only 
a grade-school education are found 
more frequently than 
more schooling. 


those with 
A statistically sig- 
nificant number are found among 
low-income farm families. 

If the figures for chronic unem- 
ployment were not increasing, one 
could simply call it the margin of 
those who have not vet caught up 
with the general prosperity of the 
rest of the nation. But N.P.A.’s study 
shows that technological advance 
and economic change have been fill- 
ing our pool of poverty much faster 
than rehabilitation policies are dry- 
ing that pool up. In fact, we face an 
entirely new economic problem that 
brings into question a number of ow 
most hallowed assumptions about 
what constitutes economic well 
being. After all, the savings realized 
by industrial efficiency must at leasi 
be measured against the costs of re- 
establishing those who have been 
thrown out of work by industrial effi 
ciency. The real test of the nation’s 
efficiency is its capacity to provide 
useful and profitable employment for 
the largest number of its citizens 


The Little People 


Part of the fun for Congressional 
committees investigating subversion 
has traditionally been the game of 
establishing a witness’s adherence to 
a party line. It may be a certain lack 
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You May Have As 


Many As 3 Of The 


First-Rate Books 











ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A 
great new reference book that 
is indispensable to anyone 
who reads and writes. A su- 
perbly made, 970-page etymo- 
logical dictionary with 20,000 
entries. Retail $16.00 



























YOURS FOR $1 


JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR 
(Dual Selection by Lawrence 
Durrell. JUSTINE's epigraph 
isby Freud: ‘| amaccustoming 
myself to the idea of regard 
ing every sexual act as a pro 
cess in which four persons are 
imvolved " Retail $7.90 


BOTH BOOKS $1 
ROCOCO TO CUBISM IN 
ART AND LITERATURE by 
Wylie Sypher. The parallel 
progress of literature and 
the arts is traced with 





much insight and charm 
in this elegantly illus- 
trated work. Destined to 
; become a classic in its 
| field. Retail $7.00 
YOURS FOR $1 
THE MARQUISE OF 0-- by B ° 
Heinrich von Kleist. The a 
complete fiction of a Bo 
Strange, brilliant, daring 
writer who committed P 
suicide in a love pact at 4 
age 34. Preface by Thomas 
Mann. Retail $5.00 
yYOuRS FOR $1 : . 



















THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
by Franz Kafka and FRANZ 
KAFKA: A BIOGRAPHY by 
Max Brod. (Dual Selection 

Two remarkable volumes. by 
and about a giant of twentieth- 
century literature. Retail 
$9.00 


BOTH BOOKS $1 


THE SHORES OF LIGHT. by 
Edmund Wilson. A pano- 
rama of literary life in 
the 20's and 30's 86 
entertaining articles on 
Greenwich Vi:lage, Heming 
way, O'Neill, Fitzgerald 
and many others 
Retail $6.50 








YOURS FOR $1 





LOVE AND DEATH IN THE 
AMERICAN NOVEL by Leslie 
Fiedler. An entertaining. ma 
jor study of American litera 
ture— wide in range. rich in 
content— by a controversial 
first-rate critic. Retail $8.50 





YOURS FOR $1 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF / 
NATHANAEL WEST. Four 
brilliant, original novels: The 
Day of the Locust, Miss Lone 


lyhearts. The Dream Life of 
Baiso Snell, A Cool Million 
Retaii $5.00 





YOURS FOR $1 






































MOUNTOLIVE and CLEA 
Dual Selection) by Lawrence 
Durrell. The third and fourth 
novels of the Alexandria 
Quartet, an extraordinary in 
vestigation of modern love 
Retail $7.90 


BOTH BOOKS $1 


NO! IN THUNDER by Leslie 
Fiedler, America's angriest 
young man. No! In Thunder 
was written in ‘the hope 
of offending all those with 
‘cemeteries to defend.’”’ 
Retail $5.00 


YOURS FOR $1 


AGEE ON FILM. Pulitzer Prize 
winning James Agee, author 
of A Death in the Family, was 
the best movie critic 
country ever had. Book is 
amply illustrated with mem 
orable pictures. Retail $6.50 


this 


YOURS FOR $1 





THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE by Oskar Morgen 
stern. This book's main con- 
tentions must be accepted or 
countered before one can go 
ontalking about Russia, atomic 
weapons, air bases abroad 
education at home. Retail 
$3.95 


YOURS FOR $1 


TO A YOUNG ACTRESS by 
Bernard Shaw. Intimate 
andid letters from Shaw 


to the much-younger Molly 


Tompkins Reaching out 
toward love Shaw is 
F) human in 
this unexpected book." 
Harper's. Large art-book 
format. Retail $8.50 
YOURS FOR $1 
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THE 
by 
intellect, the prime force 
in Western civilization, is 
being destroyed by our cul- 


HOUSE OF INTELLECT 
Jacques Barzun. How 


ture in the name of art, 
science, and philanthropy 
Retail $5.00 


YOURS FOR $1 








THE JOYCE COUNTRY by 
William. York Tindall. A 
treat for the admirers of 
James Joyce: An impec 
cably produced phot 
portrait of the plac« 
Dublin you will remen 
from Joyce's great work 
Large format. Retail $5.95 


YOURS FOR $1 

















THE INTELLECTUALS edited 
by George B. de Huszar. 
Achievements, failures, and 
problems of 
assayed by some of the 
most prominent intellect- 
uals themselves. 

Retail $7.50. 








FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF 
INGMAR BERGMAN by Ing 
mar Bergman. Miraculously 
transformed into literature 
Smiles Of A Summer Night, 
The Seventh Seal, Wild 
Strawberries, and The 
Magician. Retail $6.00 


YOURS FOR $1 








TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PARODY: AMERICAN AND 
BRITISH compiled by Burling 
Lowrey. Among the parodied 
Joyce, Conrad, Faulkner, T.S 
Eliot, Kerouac. Among the 
parodists: Beerbohm, Perel 
man, Thurber. Retail $5.75 


YOURS FOR $1 


YOURS FOR $1 


ud 


THE SEESAW LOG by William 
Gibson. This lively book about 
theater has a cultural 


meaning that extends far be 


the 
yond the stage. It includes 
Gibson's preferred version of 
his play , Two for the S 
Retail $3.95 


ee Saw. 


YOURS FOR $1 
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BRAZILIAN ADVENTURE by 
Peter Fleming. if Max Beer 
bohm had been sent out to 
search for Dr. Livingston, the 
result might have been 
BRAZILIAN ADVENTURE. An 
exclusive (and hilarious) Mid 
Century offering. Retail $5.00 


YOURS FOR $1 


intellectuals, 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
READER edited by 
Haydn and Betsy Saunders 
A brilliant anthology con- 
the 50 outstand- 
ing contributions published 
by The American olar 
during the 3 


last 3 ars 
Retail $7.95 


YOURS FOR $ 
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CLASSICS AND 
COMMERCIALS by Edmund 
Wilson. With character- 
istic wit and style, Mr 
Wilson presents brilliant 
studies of literary topics 


and personalities that 
range from Shakespeare 
to Dali. Retail $5.00 


YOURS FOR $1 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
by Kenneth Grahame. A su 
perb children’s classic now 
available in a beautiful library 
edition. Retail $5.00 


YOURS FOR $1 











THE MIND OF AN ASSASSIN 
by Isaac Don Levine. The re 
markable narrative of an ex 
traordinary criminal, the man 
who killed Leon Trotsky with 
a pickax. It reveals the terrify 
ing personal history of a So 
viet agent. Retail $4.50 


YOURS FOR $1 
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Have you noticed that even though most books are reviewed favorably, many prove to be 
disappointing once you read them? To preclude such disappointments, The Mid-Century 
Book Society offers only those books that pass what we believe to be the toughest test: 
Each is read and approved by a distinguished editorial board—Lionel Trilling, Jacques Barzun, 
and W. H. Auden. Their selections from the fields of biography, history, superior fiction, 
drama, belles lettres, and current events are reviewed candidly in THE MID-CENTURY maga- 
zine, received free each month by Mid-Century’s booming membership, which includes 
scores of people whose names you would recognize because of their own contributions to 
the world of culture. The marvel of Mid-Century is that its first-rate books can save you up 
to 50% or more through member’s prices and free selections. Surely there are up to three 
selections on these two pages that you would want to own at only $1 each as your intro- 
duction to membership in America’s most discriminating new book service. 


THE mio - ( ENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 


LETUS NOW PRAISE FAMOUS 
MEN by James Agee and 
Walker Evans. An American 







































CAR WILDE by Frank Har 













STRANGERS AND BROTHERS 
by C. P. Snow and LAUGHTER 
IN THE DARK by Viadimir 
Nabokov. (Dual Selection 
Snow's novel is brilliant high 
tragedy. Nabokov's 1s cynical 
and far more wicked than his 
Lolita Retail $8.00. 


Now available for the first 
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classic. a work of true orig: 
nality. Words and photographs 
combine to give a dark. fierce 
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markable candor delightfu 
2 Retail $7 


proud. and important image 
of America. Retail $6.50 


YOURS FOR $1 














BOTH BOOKS $1 
































A HERITAGE AND ITS 
HISTORY and THE PRESENT 
AND THE PAST (Dual Selec 
tion) by lvy Compton-Burnett. 
Miss Burnett is one of the 
great English novelists of this 
century. Retail $7.25 


THE HENRY MILLER READER 
American censorship has pre 
vented many of Henry Miller's 
books from being published 
The moral importance of his 


PARADE’S END (4 volumes 
im 1) by Ford Madox Ford 
W. H. Auden says: ‘There 
are not many English 
novels that deserve to be 
called great. Parade’s End 
is one of them.” 

Retail $7.50. 


YOURS FOR $1 


writings 1s acknowledged by 
all who have had a chance to 
know them. Retail! $6 50 





BOTH BOOKS $1 YOURS FOR $1 













ON POETS AND POETRY by 
T. S. Eliot. The pieces 
gathered here cover 30 
years of Mr. Eliot's dis 
tinguished activity as a 

















































THE POEM ITSELF edited by 
Stanley Burnshaw. A work of 
striking Originality. Poems by 
45 modern, foreign poets 
followed by literal transla 


HOMAGE TO CLIO by W. H 
Auden. The latest collection 
of Mr. Auden’s verse. in a 
handsomely designed volume 
Retail! $3.50 















crit There is much con 
ern for drama. and. for 
once, Mr. Eliot discusses 
his own work too 
Retail $4.50 

YOURS FOR $1 


tions, interwoven with stimu 
lating commentaries. Retai! 
$6.50 


YOURS FOR $1 













YOURS FOR $1 










THREE PLAYS BY JOHN AGAINST 
OSBORNE-Look Back in 
Anger, Epitaph for George 

on, The Entertainer 


Mr. Osborne's dialogue 


LbFE DEATH by 


Normar Brown. Far-rang 


THE ARMADA by Garrett Mat 
tingly. The word ‘master 
piece,’’ so often abused. has 
been employed with justice 
and precision for this bril 
liantly written book. Retail 
$6.00 














thorough-going. extreme 















and shocking, Life Against 
Death 1s the best interpreta 
leaps off the page.” cir ne chert 
Retail $8.25 


nteresting and valuable work 


f our time. Retail $6 5f 


YOURS FOR $1 
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of subtlety and imagination on the 
part of members of the John Birch 
Society in this area that has damp- 
ened Congressional enthusiasm for 
inviting them to Washington to play 
the game at all, since the Birchites’ 
public statements would seem to 
provide very little in the way of vari- 
ations on any theme. Take the ques- 
tion of how they would behave un- 
der such an investigation. “Unlike 
our Communist enemies,” Beverly 
Hills member Paul Talbert said on 
March 25, “none of our members will 
take the Fifth Amendment.” Six days 
later, the society's leader, Robert 
Welch, discussed the subject in Bos- 
ton. “Unlike our Communist ene- 
mies,” said he, “none of our members 
will plead the Fifth Amendment.” 
And how do the members feel about 
keeping their enrollment secret? A 
Dallas businessman explained his at- 
titude this way: “Most of our mem- 
bers in Dallas are little people just 
like I am. Most of these folks could 
not take a sustained smear attack.” 
At a Washington press conference 
the same week, Representative Ed- 
gar W. Hiestand (R., California) of- 
fered the world his view. “Most of 
our members,” said Hiestand, “are 
little people. They could not with- 
stand a sustained smear attack.” 
Congressman Hiestand’s protective 
concern for the reputations of others 
will probably come as a surprise to 
many who have followed his politi- 
cal career, including one Mrs. Rudd 
Brown, the Democratic candidate 
whom he defeated in California’s 
2\st district last fall in a campaign 
where the chief issue was cogently 
summed up in a piece of pro- 
Hiestand literature: “Khrushchev has 
hinted that it is not necessary for the 
Reds to defeat us in war, that they 
will take us by Political Action, a 
little Socialism at a time. So think 
before you vote.” Among the things 
California voters were urged to think 
about were Mrs. Brown’s alleged ad- 
vocacy of appeasement, socialism, 
and Jimmy Hoffa, not to mention 
that she seemed “to be using a mas- 
culinized name that conceals from 
many voters the fact that she is a 
woman.” And yet Mrs. Brown was 
also guilty of association with her 
husband, Caltech geophysicist Harri- 
son Brown, whom Hiestand de- 
scribed as “writer of a book dedi- 
cated “To Rudd’ entitled “The Chal- 
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lenge of Man’s Future’ wherein he 
criticizes [the] religious stand on 
Birth Control and advocates legal 
abortion. ...” Campaigning in local 
supermarkets, Mrs. Brown reported 
having to deal with many questions 
inspired by an active telephone cam- 
paign on her opponent's behalf. “Is 
your husband really a Communist?” 
she was asked. 

While we would be the last to quar- 
rel with the John Birch Society’s 
characterization of themselves as lit- 
tle people, it does seem clear that 
people of considerably higher stature 
are no less vulnerable to smear at- 
tacks. 


The Power of Mr. Passman 


President Kennedy, like the God of 
Calvin, wants to help those nations 
which help themselves. This is the 
central theme of the foreign-aid di- 
plomacy the administration has pro- 
posed. There will be a carrot in the 
form of loan commitments extending 
over several years to those nations 
willing to set themselves a reason- 
able development goal and buckle 
down to reach it with a national- 
development program, like India’s 
third Five-Year Plan. There will be 
a stick in the form of reduced “sus- 
taining grants” (i.e., straight budget- 
ary aid) for those nations which rely 
on shouting “We'll go Communist!” to 
get their aid and to avoid facing the 
difficult problems of governing them- 
selves. By consolidating all the 
paraphernalia of development diplo- 
macy — International Cooperation 
Administration, Development Loan 
Fund, Peace Corps, Food for Peace, 


etc.—in the State Department the 
administration hopes to make for- 
eign aid a more effective instrument 
of policy in those new and old na- 
tions of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica where conventional diplomacy 
offers little hope of bringing about 
stable and co-operative relations. 

Whether Congress will give the 
President a chance to try out his new 
policy is another question. Mr. Ken- 
nedy wants authority to borrow from 
the Treasury over the next five years 
up to $7.3 billion for low-interest, 
very long-term development loans. 
Both the borrowing authority and 
the amount are certain to stir up op- 
position. The appropriations Com- 
mittees of Congress, particularly the 
House subcommittees, are almost as 
jealous of their sovereignty as the 
new African nations. Far from even 
considering such authority in the 
past, Louisiana’s Representative Otto 
E. Passman, chairman of the House 
Appropriations subcommittee on for- 
eign aid, has used his position to 
wage a relentless war on the whole 
idea of foreign aid. 

Foreign-aid officials in this admin- 
istration, as in the last, would dearly 
love to break Passman’s power over 
their affairs. Mr. Eisenhower, while 
favoring the idea. of long-term bor- 
rowing authority, could never quite 
bring himself to press for it. Mr. 
Kennedy has served notice that he 
considers this the most important 
part of his legislation. 

But it will be a close thing at best. 
Already, this year’s crop of books 
“exposing” the waste in our foreign 
aid has left the presses, timed to ar- 
rive on Congressional desks along 


FOLK SINGERS RIOT IN WASHINGTON SQ. 10 ARRESTED, SEVERAL 
HURT AS MUSICIANS AND FOLLOWERS PROTEST CITYS BAN 
—Headline in the New York Times 


FOLK LAW 


Black is the color of my true love's hair 
And black is the heart of a city 

That threatens my right in a public square 
To strum a guitar to a ditty. 


Blue is the uniform my true foe wears 
And black is the club he is swinging— 
The cop gets his payoff and nobody cares 
But the singer is picked up for singing. 


—SEC 
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with the foreign-aid bill. Nobody de- 
nies that there has been considerable 
waste and inefficiency in the admin- 
istration of foreign aid. Ever since the 
official end of the Marshall Plan in 
1952, administration of the program 
has been in a slow decline. At least 
four major departments and several 
more or less independent agencies 
have had some kind of responsibility. 
Parkinson's Law has been at work 
with a vengeance. Confusion and 
conflicting jurisdictions have taken a 
terrible toll in morale. No small cause 
for the waste, however, lies with 
Congress itself. The annual pitched 
battles between Passman and the ad- 
ministration have meant that nobody 
could ever look ahead beyond the 
magic date of June 30 when the fiscal 
year ends. Officials had every incen- 
tive to get rid of their money in or- 
der to prevent Passman from deduct- 
ing any carryover from the next 
years request—a device he has em- 
ployed regularly. 


The House Appropriations Com- 


mittee as a whole hardly ever meets 
to study the findings of its subcom- 
mittees and the House as a whole 
very rarely reverses or amends the 
committee’s recommendations. It is 
this abdication of responsibility that 
gives men like Passman their power. 

To get borrowing authority for for- 
eign aid, the President is clearly 


going to have to appeal over Con- | 
gress's head, and there is no certainty 


of success even then. The wording of 
the foreign-aid message did nothing 
to enhance the new administration's 
reputation for effective literary per- 


suasiveness. It is doubtful that many | 


citizens will write their Congressmen 
to vote for aid because it will “help 
launch the economies of the newly 
developing countries ‘into orbit.” 


Newsworthy 


“The Peace Corps program is a PR 
[public relations] activity... . Provi- 
sion should be made at once for in- 
cluding in every battalion of the 
Peace Corps a PR_ representative 
(who will be remunerated on a basis 
commensurate with his ability and 
experience). Unless PR is es- 
tablished as an integral part of the 
Peace Corps program, it cannot, in 
our opinion, realize its objective to 
contribute to world understanding 
and peace.”—Public Relations News. 
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France's noblest after-dinner liqueur, Grand Marnier has 
been savored by connoisseurs for generations! Write for 
our free recipe booklet, filled with enticing ways to serve. 
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Timely... 


Its 
Contemporary 
Role 


| 

| 

by | 
Ernest S.Griffith )} 
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What is the function of Congress 
under the Constitution? 


What is its relation to other gov- 
ernmental departments? 


What is its capacity to respond to 


Ernest S. Griffith, Dean of the School 
of International Service at The Amer- 
ican University, answers these vital 
questions in this outstanding book. 
New revised and enlarged edition 
now available in paperback 


$1.95 Hard-bound edition, $4.50 


Che British West Indies 
by Morley Ayearst 

A valuable book presenting a true 

picture of the progress made by our 

neighbors to the south as they ‘move | 

toward independent status. The only | 

political study of the British West 

Indies to appear in recent years. 
$5.00 
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MAX ASCOLI 





EDITORIAL 


Which Challenges to Accept? 


4 pn ECONOMISTS have a word for 

it: they call it oligopoly. A sim- 
pler name is imperfect competition. 
We find ourselves embroiled in a 
competition of an oligopolistic nature 
with the Soviets—a competition that 
is imperfect in more than one sense: 
we end a little too frequently on the 
losing side. 

In this unending competition we 
have to face an absolute monopolist, 
and this by itself should explain why 
in sO many contests, from the 
Olympics to man in space, on to the 
fomenting of insurrections in foreign 
countries, we don’t do too brilliant- 
ly. It so happens that on our side 
secrecy is often a public or widely 
publicized affair, as, for instance, 
when Cuban anti-Castro fighters are 
trained under the auspices of some 
governmental or paragovernmental 
American agency. As far as we know 
there have never been pictures in 
the Russian press of guerrillas being 
trained to fight in Laos or in Viet- 
nam. Nor has there ever been any 
soul-searching debate in Pravda on 
the liberties the government of the 
Soviet Union is accustomed to take 
with its international obligations. 

A total control over the conduct of 
economic, military, and political af- 
fairs of the Communist bloc like that 
exerted by the Kremlin is by defini- 
tion exempt from accounting. It sets 
its own targets according to its own 
priorities within a given span of 
time. If things go wrong, if the pre- 
determined goals are not reached, 
people on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain have some inkling of it 
only when the news spreads that a 
thorough purge has occurred. 

True, the supreme ruler of the 
Kremlin may have some difficulty in 
maintaining his monopoly of power. 
Indeed, the notion has become fash- 
ionable, even in high circles of our 
government, that dear old Nikita 
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is constantly harassed by the unre- 
pentant Stalinites in Peking, in 
Tirana, or in Moscow. We should 
spare no effort, it is said, to shelter 
this bouncy embodiment of the Com- 
munist vital center from the machi- 
nations of his nastier opponents. But 
after all, what are his troubles com- 
pared to those of our President? Mr. 
Kennedy is engaged in a round-the- 
clock search for some line of action 
upon which the views of Messrs. 
Macmillan, Adenauer, and de Gaulle 
—not to mention Nehru and Nkru- 
mah—may be reconciled. Even the 
most bigoted Communists must rec- 
ognize that what they insistently call 
America’s monopoly of power within 
the non-Communist world is a most 
imperfect affair. 


ee we of the West are deter- 
mined to seal our own doom, we 
must meet the Communist competi- 
tive offensive. But to meet it does 
not mean that we must accept every 
Russian challenge. When it comes to 
determining which to accept, which 
to ignore, and which to take up in 
our own way and at our own time, 
the criterion is fortunately as simple 
as the motive that prompts the Com- 
munists’ drive. They want to catch 
up with us, or rather with the dis- 
torted notion they have of us. They 
want to surpass us in the production 
of everything from steel to meat to 
gadgets. They are the fanatical imi- 
tators of the West. Even the idea of 
competition with us is borrowed 
from us, for competition is ruthlessly 
outlawed within their own borders. 
And above all, they want us to be- 
come like their smeared carbon copy 
of ourselves. 

The line of demarcation between 
the challenges to accept and those 
to turn down can easily be drawn. 
At the time of Sputnik I, it was clear 
that the Russians were ahead of us 


in the means of delivering weapons 
of absolute destruction: they had so 
many rockets that they could afford 
to send one off into outer space. 
Since then our military men and our 
scientists have worked hard. No mat- 
ter what the nature of the missile 
gap may have been, new American 
means of delivery make that gap de- 
batable at the present time. In fact 
the capacity to “overkill” each other 
that we and the Russians have ac- 
quired has become so plethoric that 
a way should be found to bring this 
competition under mutual control. 

But the competition in sponsoring 
and fostering nationalist movements 
wherever a tribal chief raises a na- 
tionalist claim is just plain silly. We 
have nothing to gain from chaos. The 
Russians have. 

As to the competitive race for 
outer space, we are impressed by 
the latest Russian achievement, and 
happy that Major Gagarin came 
back alive. Someday an American 
astronaut will make it, and we shall 
be happy when he, too, comes back 
alive. In the discovery and utiliza- 
tion of technological marvels, this 
has been the constant rule: one na- 
tion makes it first, and others follow 
promptly. In a number of instances 
our country has shown that it is 
more adept at perfecting and mass- 
producing these technological mar- 
vels than in originating them. 


His SAID, we like to remember the 

closing lines of Immanuel Kant’s 
greatest work: “Two things fill the 
mind with ever-increasing wonder 
and awe .. . the starry heavens 
above me and the moral law within 
me.” If they find fun in it, men may 
monkey with the firmament, but they 
are utterly lost if they forget the 
moral law within. We feel like pray- 
ing for Major Gagarin, and for the 
Russian people. 
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Why This Space Race? 


fies United States had conceded 
defeat long before the Russians 
announced on April 12 that they had 
won the race to put a man in space. 
Quite a number of American scien- 
tists have long felt that the goal in 
no way justifies the effort anyhow. 
Nevertheless, the United States is de- 
termined that its entry—the half-bil- 
lion-dollar Project Mercury—will fin- 
ish a respectable if expensive second. 
Actually the race was lost even be- 
fore it began. Rockets were originally 
developed not as space ships but as 
vehicles to carry H-bomb warheads, 
and it was precisely because of this 
country’s superiority in H-bomb tech- 
niques that it fell behind in the field 
of space rockets. Having succeeded 
in exploding a lightweight, mobile 
hydrogen bomb in Bikini Atoll 
on March |, 1954, American scien- 
tists scrapped plans for a large rocket 
in favor of a less powerlul one that 
would thenceforth be adequate to 
carry the new miniaturized bomb. 
The Russians, less adept at H-bomb 
miniaturization, had no choice but 
to develop a large rocket. This rock- 
et, conceived because of a lag in 
H-bomb development, became an 
overwhelming advantage when the 
race to put a man in space began. 


5 pe 1954 EXPLOSION at Bikini—the 
most powerlul by far ever created 
by man—equaled fifteen million tons 
of TNT and came from a device 
small enough to be delivered by air- 
plane or ballistic missile. The bomb 
was the second hydrogen weapon 
detonated by the United States. The 
first, in November, 1952, had _ pro- 
vided the equivalent of only three 
million tons of TNT, but its own 
weight was in the sixty-ton range. 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer once 
quipped that such a cumbersome de- 
vice could be delivered to its target 
“only by oxcart.” 
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And in fact the Air Force, taking 
a look beyond the days of manned 
bombers, had been drawing blue- 
prints since 1950 lor an oxcart ol 
an intercontinental ballistic missile 

a rocket that would develop 750,- 
000 pounds of thrust to carry a mon- 
strous hydrogen warhead hallway 
around the world. 

The huge missile had the code 
name Atlas. Only twelve men, under 
the command of a major at Wright 
Field near Dayton, Ohio, were work- 
ing on the rocket. Nevertheless, 
by the time the 1954 hydrogen bomb 
was exploded, the huge booster was 
only two years away from firing, ac- 
cording to the conjecture of one ol 
the officers working on the project. 
If he was right, the original Atlas 
could have been fired in 1956. 

The successful) H-bomb = minia- 
turization test at Bikini, however, 
caused a reorganization of the Atlas 
program in 1954, with the result 
that the big rocket was not tested 
until 1958. A smaller hydrogen bomb 
meant that a smaller rocket could 
be built to carrv it. Discarding more 





than three years of development 
work, a new team ol Atlas builders 
started from scratch in late 1954 to 
build a rocket designed to develop 
only $80,000 pounds of thrust. Soviet 
engineers continued development of 
their large rocket. 

They’re Off! 

Then on October 4, 1957, the Rus- 
sians fired Sputnik I. The space race 
was on. Project Mercury was created 


as a crash program to challenge the 
Soviets’ lead. The costly delays and 
dithculties that have beset the pro- 
gram ever since are traceable to one 
fact: the Atlas booster rocket that 
is to put the first astronauts in a 
low orbit (about 115 miles) above 
the earth was not powerful enough to 
do the job sately and comfortably 
without huge government expendi- 
tures to build a vehicle the rocket 
can lilt. 

The Atlas’s: comparatively small 
thrust means that a weight limita- 
tion—never ofhcially revealed but gen- 
erally presumed to be in the area ol 
2.200 pounds—has had to be imposed 
on the Mercury capsule: its occu 
pant, the life-support systems, scien- 
tific monitoring equipment, guidance 
instruments, and recovery apparatus. 
Working under these limitations, 
engineers had to design parts with 
carelul attention to the size and 
weight of each item included in the 
pavload. In only a few cases could 
they adapt an already existing part 
for the Project Mercury mission. 
This sort of handicap has not both- 
ered the Russians. Where American 
engineers, for example; had to de- 
vise radically new and lightweight 
oxveen bottles (at a cost of many 
millions of dollars for just this one 
item), the Russians could take bot- 
tles alrendv available and mount 
them in their spacecraft. Russian 
boosters, according to the best 

American scientists, de 
velop anywhere from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 pounds of thrust. 

Miniaturization and the design ol 
new equipment cost money. It was 
originally thought that twelve cap 
sules, costing between $15 million 
and $18 million, would *e weeded 
for Project Mercury, and a contract 
was let to the McDorwell Aircralt 
Corporation in January, 1959. At 
present, twenty capsules have been 
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ordered and the cost of the contract 
has risen to $90 million, making 
each bell-shaped one-man capsule as 
expensive as a jet airliner. An ex- 
panded unmanned test-flight pro- 
gram made the additional capsules 
necessary, and, depending on the 
outcome of subsequent tests, four 
more may be ordered. 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration — originally 
budgeted Project Mercury at $200 
million to put a man into orbit by 
December, 1960. The cost has now 
run to $393 million, and by the time 
an astronaut gets into orbit, perhaps 
next fall, the cost will probably be 
$500 million. 

That's a lot of money for what 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, a_ venerated 
figure in the scientific community, 
called “a stunt” one year ago in 
testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 
Dr. Bush's testimony touched off 
criticisms of the man-in-space pro- 
gram that are still echoing. 


Stars in Our Eyes 

Project Mercury originally had as its 
unstated but prime objeciive the 
restoration ol national _ prestige. 
Scientifically, it was intended to 
show whether man could survive 
long periods of weightlessness and 
ilo work in space. 

As the costs began to mount, sci- 
entists—even some who originally 
approved of Mercury—had second 
thoughts about the project. Not only 
was the Mercury concept attacked; 
the entire idea of manned space ex- 
ploration came under scrutiny. Dr. 
James R. Killian, chairman of the 
board of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and chief scientific 
adviser to President Eisenhower in 
the post-Sputnik era, recently drew 
attention to the dubious value of a 
man-in-space program in these words: 

“Since World War II, the status- 
seekers in the community of nations 
have relied increasingly on science 
and technology as an instrument of 
propaganda and power politics, as 
illustrated by their great and suc- 
cessful efforts—and careful political 
timing—in space exploration. They 
have sought constantly to present 
spectacular accomplishments in space 
technology as an index of national 
strength, and too often the press and 
public at large have interpreted these 
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spectacular exploits as indices of 
strength. ... 

“Today . . . the pressures are very 
great to engage in an item-by-item 
race with the Soviets. Our man-in- 
space program is the principal vic- 
tim of these pressures and it is 
certain to present some difficult 





policy questions in the near future. 
It may be argued that the appeal of 
space exploration by man is so great 
that nothing will deter his engaging 
in manned exploration. It may also 
be argued that our man-in-space 
program is trying to proceed too 
fast and that it is on the way to be- 
coming excessively extravagant and 
will be justified only as a competitor 
for world prestige with the So- 
viet man-in-space program. Many 
thoughtful citizens are convinced 
that the really exciting discoveries 
in space can be realized better by 
instruments than by man. 

“Decisions must soon be made as 
to how far we go with our man-in- 
space program and the future scale 
of our total space efforts. Unless 
the decisions result in containing 
our development of man-in-space 
systems and big rocket boosters, we 
will soon have committed ourselves 
to a multi-billion-dollar space pro- 
gram. I have never seen any public 
statement estimating the costs of the 
successive generations of big boosters 
for man-in-space or for other parts 
of the program. How many billions 
of dollars will they cost over the next 
decade or more? How much is it 
likely to cost to orbit a man about 
the earth, to achieve manned circum- 
navigation of the moon, or a lunar 
landing?” 

If the government has any esti- 
mates of these costs, they have not 
been made public. But a well-edu- 
cated guess has been given by an 
Eisenhower administration official 
who was concerned with the problem 
before he left the government. 

“If we want to put a man on the 
moon by 1970, we can do it,” he 
said. “It’s technologically feasible. 


But the cost would be tremendous. 
We would have to invest too much 
technical talent on this project 
and spend three to five billion dol- 
lars a year. That’s not chicken feed.” 
Indeed it isn’t. The United States 
Information Agency, the one gov- 
ernment agency charged specifically 
with maintaining this country’s pres- 
tige abroad, now spends only about 
one-eighth of a billion dollars yearly 
lor all phases of its program. 

“T must admit,” the former official 
went on, “that when I ask myself 
what else could be done with this 
money—and that’s tens of billions of 
dollars, mind you—what else could 
be done to conquer disease or to 
raise the standard of living in under- 
developed countries so they would 
not be driven toward Communism, I 
begin to wonder.” 

President Eisenhower saw the dan- 
ger of a man-in-space program run- 
ning out of economic bounds, and 
in his last budget message he told 
Congress: “Further testing and ex- 
perimentation will be necessary to 
establish whether there are any 
valid scientific reasons for extend- 
ing manned space flight beyond the 
Mercury program.” 

Few scientists would question the 
belief that someday, in a future 
that is not easy to chart, there will 
be occasion for man himself to go 
roaring off to the far reaches of the 
solar system on exploratory trips. 
If not for science, man’s wanderlust 
and the availability of vehicles to 
make the trips will eventually com- 
pel him to do so. In the future, how- 
ever, it can be expected that the big 
boosters necessary to lift these vehi- 
cles will be powered by nuclear 
energy, solid fuels, or other efficient 
propellants, making them relatively 
less expensive than today’s liquid- 
fuel rockets. 


Why Spacemen? 
One question should certainly have 
been considered before the author- 
ization of Project Mercury and 
should still receive attention now: 
At this preliminary stage of investi- 
gating the solar system with primitive 
rocket vehicles, is our effort to send 
a man into space justified? Dr. Bush 
has said that a man “can do no more 
than an instrument; in fact he can 
do less.” 

Sophisticated instrument payloads 
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have given the United states singu- 
lar success in solving scientific rid- 
dles beyond the earth’s atmosphere 
with small unmanned rockets. The 
Explorer I and III satellites, which 
sent back to earth information iden- 
tifying the Van Allen radiation belts, 
carried instruments weighing less than 
nineteen pounds. The famous Van- 
guard “grapefruit” satellite, which re- 
vealed that the earth is pear-shaped 
and not round, weighed only 3.25 
pounds. The series of communica- 
tions, navigation-aid, mapping, and 
weather-forecasting satellites were all 
light in weight compared with Rus- 
sian efforts. 


— with their far more powerful 
boosters, the Russians have made 
no efforts, as far as we know, to use 
satellites for such things as communi- 
cations relays in space. They have 
made meager scientific contributions, 
the most important being the pho- 
tographs of the far side of the moon. 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, the former 
director of the Harvard Observatory 
and one of the world’s leading as- 
tronomers, recently considered the 
relative accomplishments of the two 
countries in space and remarked: 
“We are doing such a tremendous- 
ly beautiful job of exploring space 
that man up there would be a hin- 
drance.” Instruments, Dr. Shapley 
said, could tell scientists four things 
they should know about the moon: 
what its far side looks like in detail 
(the Russian pictures were fuzzy), 
the composition of its dust and rock, 
the depth of its dust layer, and the 
configuration of its magnetic field. 
“After we find that out and get 
a good close-up picture of Mars, we 
should turn our attention to prob- 
lems here on earth,” the astronomer 
said. “We would be better off spend- 
ing the money to deal with disease 
and the problems of the population 
explosion. Scientifically, I would 
rather see the money spent for deep 
borings in our own planet.” One 
of the compelling scientific reasons 
for exploring space is to shed some 
light on how the earth originated; 
this, developments in recent years 
have shown, can probably be learned 
more easily by drilling into the 
earth’s crust and mantle, as scien- 
tists are now attempting to do in 
Project Mohole. 
All the controversy over whether 
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man should explore space has ob- 
scured the question of whether man 
could explore deep space. The first 
Project Mercury orbital flights, and 
presumably all Soviet manned flights 
for some time, will be under the 
Van Allen radiation belts—fields of 
highly radioactive particles trapped 
within the earth’s magnetic field. It 
is not known whether man will be 
able to survive the radiation as he 
passes through the belts and then the 
many times more intense but sporadic 
storms of solar radiation in deep 
space. Dr. Alvin M. Weinberg, direc- 
tor of the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory for nuclear research, 
says: “I think people have under- 
estimated the problem of radiation 
in space. From the point of view of 
a person interested in radiation, 
space is an extremely hostile and 
uncongenial environment. Excessive 
amounts of [lead] shielding will be 
needed to protect space travelers 





flares. 


from. solar This talk about 
people on the moon—I don’t expect 
to be alive when it comes. I don’t 
think it will ever come.” 

Even if man should survive the 
hazards of deep space flight, will he 
be able to live and work on the 
moon? Dr. Shapley has spent long 
hours studying the lunar surface 
through telescopes. He said recently: 
“The moon is completely without 
an atmosphere except for a little 
argon fan inert gas]. Man will have 
to take his warmth, atmosphere, and 
food with him. If we could find a 
cheap way of getting oxygen out of 
the lunar rocks, that might be a 
help. But the difficulties make lunar 
colonization a science-fiction dream 
unless we spend abundant funds 
over an abundant number of years.” 


Lunar Logic 

The skeptical views of Drs. Shapley, 
Bush, Killian, and others are not 
universally held in scientific circles. 


Scientists with a more visionary out- 
look dominate the lecterns at pro- 
fessional meetings and are widely 
reported in the press. ‘Their views 
tend to give the impression that the 
era of interplanetary travel will 
soon be with us. Here are a few 
examples: 

In 1958, Dr. Wernher Von Braun 
wrote in a Sunday supplement that 
a man would land on the moon by 
1968. Dr. Von Braun is working 
feverishly to make his prediction 
come true. He heads Nasa’s Saturn 
project—construction of a twenty- 
story-high, 1.1 million-pound rocket 
that will cost, according to conserva- 
tive estimates, $17.1 million each to 
fire, not counting research and de 
velopment costs. 

Dr. Harold Urey, winner of the 
Nobel Prize in chemistry, has said 
one man with a pickax on the moon 
would be more valuable than any 
number of instruments. He thinks 
that a man should be sent at the first 
opportunity. 

Dr. Donald H. Menzel, Dr. Shap- 
ley’s successor as director of the Hat 
vard Observatory, has written that 
the moon could be used as a manned 
space way station, television-relay 
point, cosmic observatory, weather- 
bureau outpost, and natural-re- 
sources mine. Presumably, the lunar 
inhabitants would import all of the 
creature comlorts and 
needed from earth in huge freight 
rockets. 

James B. Edson, a senior missiles 
adviser for the Army, has written 
that a convenient way of transfusing 
oxygen directly into the blood stream 
may be found to enable man—who is 
evolving into a species he called 
“Homo astralis’—to stroll on Mars 
without the need for cumbersome 
space suits. 

Air Force generals have talked 
about spaceship dogfights millions of 
miles from earth. Anti-birth-control 
spokesmen have held out high hopes 
for heading off earthly population- 
explosion problems by colonizing 
other planets. 

Finally, Dr. Albert R. Hibbs, one 
of the young space scientists at 
California Institute of Technology's 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory, has en- 
visioned the day when commercial 
astronauts ply the “milk run” be- 
tween the satellites of Jupiter. He 
calls on the United States to speed 


necessities 
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its effort to send a man rocketing 
into space for the sheer drama of 
the project. 


ips MORE OR LESS ambivalent atti- 
tude toward man-in-space proj- 
ects that characterized the Eisenhower 
administration during its last days 
seems to have been adopted by the 
Kennedy administration. Before Mr. 
Kennedy took office, he was told by 
a special task force of science advisers 
that the success of Project Mercury 
was doubtful because of the modest 
thrust of its Atlas booster. The task 
force, headed by Dr. Jerome B. 
Wiesner, now chief science adviser 
to the President, called for an alter- 
native booster in the program, noting 
that “the factor of national prestige” 
was of prime importance in extra- 
terrestrial research. At the same time, 
it tacitly blamed the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration for having encouraged 
t “popular belief that man in space 
is the most important aim of ow 
non-military space effort.” The re- 
port concluded that there is little the 
United States can do at present but 
continue with its efforts to develop 
large-thrust rockets to put men into 
space. Late last month the adminis 
tration asked for an increase of $125 
million in the Eisenhower space pro- 
gram, earmarking most of the new 
tunds for big-booster development. 
Very little consideration is being 
given at present to the possibilities 
of reducing costs—ways of recovering 
and reusing boosters, for example— 
that someday might make space ex- 
ploration in manned vehicles rela- 
tively inexpensive. No price seems 
too high to the enthusiasts who want 
to put a man into space as soon as 
possible. And yet in their eagerness 
to enhance American prestige, they 
do a real injustice to the impressive 
accomplishments of our present 
space-research program. There have 
been great benefits to science and 
to mankind in the rich information 
our explorations have provided. In 
terms of actual scientific contribu- 
tions, it is we, not the Russians, who 
hold the lead in space. 
Unfortunately, such a comparison 
has not been made effectively to the 
public both here and abroad in the 
past—and at this point would only 
only sound like sour grapes. Again 
the Russians have drawn us into a 
competition on their own terms. 
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A Scientist 


Calls for Common Sense 


L. A. DuBRIDGE 


ee KNOwS that our sun is a 
star, that it has a group of planets 
circling around, relatively close to it 
-ranging from the planet Mercury 
nearest the sun, out to tiny Pluto, 
the most distant planet. Suppose we 
go beyond Pluto and off toward the 
next star which is the nearest neigh- 
bor to the sun, the star called by the 
astronomers Alpha Centauri. How 
long would it take us to reach that 
star and explore its vicinity for other 
planets? Well, the time required, of 
course, would depend upon how fast 
we could travel. I might point out, 
however, that if we could get away 
from the gravitational pull of both 
the earth and sun, and still have a 
speed of twenty miles per second, 
then to reach Alpha Centauri would 
take forty thousand years. Even if 
we could speed up our spacecrait, 
alter getting away from the sun, to 
the unimaginable speed of two hun- 
dred miles per second, it would take 
four thousand years to reach the very 
nearest star. Other stars—even the 
relatively nearer ones in our own 
Milky Way—would require millions 
or hundreds of millions of years of 


travel time. I suggest that we cross 
off our list of near-term objectives 
any journeys to the vicinity of other 
stars. e 

On the other hand, we must not 
underestimate the possibilities. We 
can get objects into orbits around 
the earth. We can get them into tra- 
jectories which will take them to the 
vicinity of the moon. We can attain 
orbits which will circle the sun. 
Within a relatively short time we 
shall be able to send spacecraft to 
the vicinity of the two nearest planets 
in our solar system—namely, Venus 
and Mars. Only three or four months 
of travel, at presently attainable 
speeds, will bring us to the vicinity 
of these, our two nearest neighbors. 
In another ten years or so our space 
capsules should be able to reach the 
vicinity of Jupiter, +en@-it_is certain- 
ly not out of the question to imagine 
getting to the vicinity of Pluto, al- 
though such a journey will take us 
more than two billion miles away 
from the earth and will certainly re- 
quire many months, or even years, 
of travel time. 

Thus, though from the astronomi- 
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cal point of view our human space 
travels are rather puny efforts, from 
the earthly point of view these trav- 
els are imposing journeys indeed. 
The entire solar system, a ball of 
space several billion miles in diameter 
surrounding our sun, populated with 
nine chunks of matter called planets 
and uncounted smaller pieces called 
asteroids, filled with extremely sparse 
but measurable clouds ol gas and 
dust, traversed by intense streams of 
all kinds of radiation coming not 
only from the sun but trom the un- 
known reaches of outer space—all ol 
this is an area of exploration pre- 
senting to human beings one of the 
greatest challenges in human history. 
Here is a “mountain” which human 
beings must “climb,” and they will 
spend great efforts and great sums 
of money for generations to come in 
climbing it, in learning about the 
solar system, and eventually in visit- 
ing in person its remotest parts. 


N what is the purpose of all 
this? Why are we going to ex- 
pend such great efforts and funds in 
sending our instruments, and even- 
tually our fellow men, to the far 
reaches of the solar system? Several 
reasons are frequently discussed: (1) 
it isa military necessity for the United 
States to “conquer space”; (2) the 
conquest of space will give great 
prestige to the nation which conducts 
the most successful and spectacular 
ventures; (3) there may be untold 
stores of valuable materials on some 
of our neighboring planets and we 
must go out and start hauling them 
back to the earth; (4) the earth’s 
population is rapidly reaching the 
point where we must be shipping 
the excess to other points in space; 
(5) man is so imbued with curiosity 
and a desire to know that he cannot 
resist bending every effort toward 
learning everything possible about 
the universe in which he finds him- 
self, even though he cannot know to 
what extent the new knowledge will 
be of material value to him. 

It would be interesting to analyze 
each of these reasons in detail, but I 
shall look at them only briefly. 

(1) As to the military necessity of 
space conquest, all I can say is that 
it is certainly a military necessity to 
design rockets which will take war- 
heads from suitable locations in the 
United States to any possible enemy 
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targets. Clearly, too, spacecralt de- 
signed for reconnaissance, for 
weather observation, and for com- 
munication purposes have important 
military values. However, the United 
States has already declared its policy 
to reserve outer space for peaceful 
purposes, and it is hard to think of 
a better policy to pursue. 

(2) There is also no doubt that na- 
tional prestige is associated with suc- 
cessful space ventures. It is equally 
true that useless weight-lifting con- 
tests with the Russians can be a gross 
waste of national resources. If we 
can convert the emphasis to what is 
in the spacecraft rather than to how 
much it weighs, then we can proceed 
with useful and valuable space ex- 
ploration, and in the long run the 
greatest prestige will come to the 
nation which successfully carries out 
the most important and useful 
enterprises. 

(3) As to valuable materials to be 
mined on the moon or other planets, 
I have been unable to think of a 
single conceivable substance of sul- 
ficient intrinsic value to warrant 
hauling it in—even from the moon, 
to say nothing of more distant sources. 
It is hard to imagine that in the 
foreseeable future we could get to 
the moon and ship materials back to 
the earth at a cost less than hundreds 
of thousands or millions of dollars 
per pound. 

(4) We can dismiss with equal ease 
the idea of using space as a reposi- 
tory for the earth’s excess popula- 
tion. I am sure that over coming 
years we can find a few hundred, or 
possibly a few thousand, astronauts 
who would be glad to make explora- 
tory journeys to the moon, to Venus, 
and to Mars—and even to establish 
small colonies, if possible. But to 
plan on shipping off twenty or thirty 
million people each year does not 
sound like a very promising enter- 
prise. When thriving cities exist at 
the South Pole and on top of Mount 
Everest, then one might begin asking 
whether the even more inhospitable 
suroundings of the moon, Mars, or 
Venus might be made fit for human 
habitation. Since the moon has no 
atmosphere at all and the atmos- 
pheres of Venus and Mars appear 
to contain no oxygen, the problems, 
even of survival, on such bases clear- 
ly present horrifying difficulties. To 
think of millions of people living 


under such circumstances clearly is 
getting close to the borders of in- 
sanity. 


b ies will begin to think that I am 
going to cross off all reasons fon 
space exploration, but now we come 
to No. 5, the one which provides 
rational justification for a major el 
lort during the coming decades. ‘This 
is the matter of scientific exploration. 
Men were born with curiosity and 
with a desire to know, and they will 
never be satisfied until they have 
pushed their explorations as far as 
technology can take them. We must 
learn to understand the nature ol 
space; we must learn to know about 
the nature and composition of the 
moon and the planets. We must even 
learn more about the earth by look- 
ing at it from outside. We cannot pre- 
dict precisely what values this knowl- 
edge will bring, but men are not 
going to be satisfied not to acquire 
as much knowledge as they can. 

However, our own solar system is 
plenty large enough and plenty in- 
icresting enough to keep us engaged 
in space exploration and research 
lor hundreds of years to come. The 
space age is here to stay, and we 
would do well to be planning care- 
fully for the long-term future on how 
lo sct up Our space program in such 
a way that we will not bankrupt 
ourselves in attempting a too rapid 
achievement of premature ventures, 
but that, on the other hand, we will 
have a solid program of continued 
development which will lead us, 
step by step, toward the goals that 
are reasonable and valuable to seek. 

Someday, of course, manned space- 
craft will be practical. But before a 
man can be sent on a really useful 
space journey, two things must—or 
should—happen: extreme safety and 
reliability of operation must be 
achieved, and we must have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of un- 
manned instruments, so that the 
man is really needed to perform a 
useful function. The Mercury space- 
man project is largely aimed at these 
goals. 

The Russians obviously have very 
much larger rockets than we. We 
never could have won this race— 
and we would do well not to bank- 
rupt ourselves trying to come a close 
second. We have plenty of other 
useful things to do. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 





Eichmann and the New Israelis 


ALFRED KAZIN 


( y HoLy Mount Zion in Jerusalem, 
~ near the supposed sites of both 
King David’s tomb and the Last Sup- 
per, there is a cave, Chamber ol 
ie Destruction, in which are ex- 

hited some of the most gruesome 
relics of the Nazi fury against the 
jews. You walk into a dark smoky 
room illuminated by the acrid flare 
ol memorial candles; on the wall, so 
tightly joined together that in the 
uncertain light they look like hun- 
dreds of fallen tombstones, are rows 
ol memorial tablets, black on white; 
each commemorates a community 
that was destroyed. The bearded 
young custodian, in full Orthodox 
costume, seems almost perversely 
eager to show his horrors—in the 
glass showcases are prayer shawls 
with bloody smears, prayer shawls 
where went 
through, cylinders of the hydrogen 
cyanide crystals used in Auschwitz, 
the playthings of murdered children, 
Torah scrolls cut out by SS guards to 
make insoles for their boots. 

The Chamber of the Destruc- 
tion exhibition is deeply disap- 
proved of by many Israelis, espe- 
cially in the government, who view 
it as unnecessary and as a calculated 
effort on the part of certain small 
and fanatical religious associations 
to get support from emotional tour- 
ists. The government itself supports 
a magnificently organized research 
institute, Yad Vashem, devoted en- 
tirely to documentation of the Nazi 
campaign against the Jews. In row 
on row of air-conditioned vaults, 
trained scholars who were themselves 
prisoners in the camps collect ma- 
terials on each of the concentration 
camps, still making every effort to 
locate Jews who may still be alive. 
It is from the files of Yad Vashem 
that the government will furnish the 
main proofs against Eichmann at his 
trial in Jerusalem’s new “House of 
the People.” It is in those spotless cool 
vaults, rather than in the cave of 


with holes bayonets 
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horrors on Mount Zion, that the full 
sweep of the Nazi attempt to exter- 
minate all the Jews is displayed. 
Here, in file after file from the floor 
to the ceiling, are the names of the 
victims and, wherever possible, the 
manner of their death. By contrast, 
the Chamber of the Destruction 
seems contrived and useless. As soon 
as I walked into the smoky atmos- 
phere of that exhibition, which seems 
bent, in Jewish fashion, on not giv- 
ing up any of the dead, on not yield- 
ing or forgetting the memory of a 
single scream of agony, I found 
myself recoiling from the guide’s 
voluble eagerness to show me every- 
thing. As he took me around from 
showcase to showcase, his voice rang 
out oratorically, and I felt that he 
was exploiting the dead, that al- 
though it was natural of him to 
praise the religious spirit in which 
so many Orthodox Jews had died, 
he was mechanically working on me 
to induce the hysteria in which he 
himself lived every day. 

All calculation aside, who but 
someone for whom a Chamber of 
the Destruction represents normal 
Jewish experience could spend day 
after day in such a place? I imagine 
him constantly living with those 
bloody and punctured prayer shawls, 
those abandoned dolls, and like a 
caretaker at Madame Tussaud’s, ad- 
justing with finicky perfection a 
cylinder of hydrogen cyanide, a 
desecrated Torah. There they all are 
—his heroes and his saints—and as he 
proudly tells you of the rabbi who 
calmly put on his tallis to die, you 
can see that on holy Mount Zion, 
near the (reputed) remains of King 
David and the (supposed) site where 
Jesus had His last Passover Seder 
with His fellow Jews, what the 
Chamber of the Destruction most 
honestly commemorates is the pre- 
Israeli Jew, the Jews who always 
expected to perish at the hands of 
European anti-Semites and who went 


to their death in community after 
community, because even stronge! 
than the Nazis was their own belief 
that, as Jews, they were destined to 
die en masse. 

In Israel, I heard of how a deeply 
religious aunt of mine, my mother’s 
younger sister, met her death in Po- 
land in 1943. Her sons begged her 
for days to join them in going 
toward the Russian lines (where 
they were saved and joined the 
partisans; eventually they went to 
Israel). But my aunt refused to 
accept the transportation that was 
available or even to leave her house. 
“It may not be God’s will,” she said. 
“I cannot go against God’s will.” She 
was shot on her doorstep. And with 
equal certainty of what God wants 
for the Jews, whole communities of 
the religious, especially honored in 
the chamber on Mount Zion—very 
old men, wise men, saintly men—are 
remembered for not running away 
but for being in their place, village 
alter village, when the Nazis pulled 
their beards, smeared excrement on 
their faces, and trod them in the 
mud before shooting them in layers. 


5 ps ARE many young Israelis and 
“new” Israelis, especially the most 
patriotic Israelis of all, the “Orien- 
tals” from North Africa and Yemen, 
who simply cannot understand these 
stories of the Nazi period. Jews died 
like that, like sheep, when we take 
on all the Arabs at once? Impossible! 
Look through the children’s primers 
passed out in Israel. On every page 
there is a picture of a sunburned 
young boy staunchly standing guard, 
and everywhere you go in Israel peo- 
ple talk about “our war of libera- 
tion.” A pretty young cousin of mine 
in the Army Reserve, whom I was 
meeting for the first time, perplexed 
me by her many references to “our 
King David,” and when I discovered 
that she meant Ben Gurion, she re- 
sponded to my teasing by saving 
calmly that there was no military 
force in the Near East that would 
challenge the Israeli Army. 
Nationalistic militancy is always 
used as a challenge to those who, 
like me, are “relics of the Diaspora.” 
At a reception in Jerusalem, Yigael 
Yadin, the celebrated Israeli chief 
of staff during the “War of Libera- 
tion,” who is now professor ol 
archaeology at the Hebrew Univer- 
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sity (he had recently dug up some 
amazing effects of Bar-Kochba, leader 
ol the last great Jewish war against 
the Romans, aA.p. 131-135), ex- 
plained that he taught his children 
their national history out of the 
Bible, and insisted on knowing what 
1 taught my children. General Yadin 
is an extremely charming man to 
talk with, and from the last World 
Orientalists’ Congress in Moscow he 
had brought back some wondertul 
stories about Soviet cultural nation- 
alism. He obviously did not recog- 
nize any resemblance to the cultural 
nationalism of Israel, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, the ideological cocksure- 
ness and rasping dogmatism of a 
lew “leading personalities” in Israel 
reminds me very much of many 
Soviet writers and intellectuals. The 
vital difference is that in Israel there 
is every shade of opinion, and one 
meets on every hand people who 
could not live by official slogans 
even if they wanted to; it is extraor- 
dinary how many people in Israel 
say that they are not Zionists, a form 
of cultural self-righteousness they 
apparently leave to “the Diaspora.” 

Most officials and intellectuals in 
Israel are “Westerners,” tied by one 
link or another to the culture and 
traditions of Europe and the United 
States. It is the “new” Israelis, those 
growing up entirely under the cul- 
tural and political domination of 
the new state, who worry the author- 
ities most. For as wards of the new 
state, they are so steeped in Israeli 
militancy that they are likely to view 
with disbelief or contempt the six 
million of their fellow Jews who 
went to their deaths. 

To see the housing settlements 
made up entirely of new arrivals, who 
often enough owe their lives to the 
new state and certainly will not deny 
it their long-frustrated allegiance to 
a country of their own, is to have 
a glimpse of the enormous power of 
indoctrination the state possesses 
over its new citizens. Ben Gurion 
and his colleagues have talked con- 
stantly of the new type Israel would 
create, washed clean of the stains of 
the past. But if the new type will 
not accept or recognize the imme- 
diate past at all, he is not likely to 
feel deep kinship with even Ben 
Gurion and his militant colleagues. 
So deeply disturbing is modern Jew- 
ish history to the national vanity of 
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Israel, so sharply does the Hitler 
period in particular challenge the 
mystique of Jewish militancy on 
which the state is built, that it ob- 
viously is necessary to make these 
“new” Israelis more sympathetic to 
the European Jews (especially the 
East Europeans), whose past they 
have never understood and whose 
fate they must now learn to respect. 
In short, Israeli leaders have come 
to recognize that Israel cannot divest 
itself of the Jewish past without 
destroying the raison d’étre of Zion- 
ism itself. 

So those who died, some no doubt 
“tamely” and even “shamefully,” as 
writers once put it, now have their 
place in Israel. They have all been 
stepped up a grade in the golden 
book of honor. The official title of 
Yad Vashem Institute is now Martyrs’ 
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and Heroes’ Remembrance Author- 
ity. The word “Heroes” was not 
there originally; it was added, as 
the director of the institute told me, 
in deference to the new conception 
that now prevails in Israel of the 
role of the Nazi victims. An official 
questionnaire the institute sends out 
in an effort to document resistance 
to the Nazis includes such questions 
as: “To which party or youth move- 
ments did you belong at the time of 
the war? .. . To which military unit 
did you belong before and during 
the war? ... To what extent did you 
participate in the activities of the 
underground, ghetto, camp, or par- 
tisans? ... Which Jewish officers and 
fighters are known to you?” 


ig CANNOT be said that Eichmann 
was tracked down and captured in 
Argentina solely in order to present, 
in him, a living proof of the Nazi 
war on the Jews. But it can be said 


that once Eichmann was captured 
and brought to Israel, certainly one 
very strong motive in putting him 
on trial was the desire to bring 
home, in full force from the lips 
of the principal organizer of the 
massacres, both how difficult it was 
for the Jews to resist their fate 
and how hard they tried. 

In order to do this, the Israeli gov- 
ernment faces appalling risks, fon 
the main lines of Eichmann’s de- 
lense, apart from the customary but 
ineflectual plea that he was obeying 
orders, are not likely to improve 
the already strained relations be- 
tween Israel and the West. As one 
government official told me, Eich- 
mann’s copious pre-trial testimony 
has taken the expected line that the 
Nazis simply wanted to get the Jews 
out of their territory; since none ol 
the great powers would take them 
in sufficiently large numbers, the 
Nazis had no alternative but to kill 
them. This way of putting it, while 
not likely to endear the Israeli gov- 
ernment to America or Britain, is 
of course not altogether unlike the 
Zionist claim that the Jews have 
ultimately no place to go but Israel. 
The recurring argument that I cai 
ried on with certain Israeli officials 
was over this dogma that Jews in 
\merica or England or France have 
no real future in their own coun 
tries. Although one official finally, 
and with great reluctance, went so 
far as to “admit” that America might 
be an exception, I must say that I 
find the extreme Zionist argument- 
that the Jews have no future except 
in Israel—catastrophically similar to 
totalitarian arguments about the 
“decline of the West” and dangerous- 
ly shortsighted, since Israel is not 
likely to survive if the Jews do not 
survive elsewhere. 


 geonsconpaly trial—every moment 
of which is to be “covered,” pho- 
tographed, filmed, and _ televised 
will, it is expected, make it finally 
clear, through the person of the chiel 
executioner, that six million Jews 
really were killed. And it will be 
clear who killed them. There he is: 
it all actually happened. Hard as 
it is to think that such things could 
have happened, it will also be clea 
that they took place outside of Israel 
—and that this is what happens out- 
side of Israel. 











English Education: 


More Room at the Top 


JOHN ROSSELLI 


A coupLe of miles outside the Pot- 
teries, England's eighteenth-cen- 
tury Klondike of slag heaps, bottle- 
shaped brick ovens, and streets that 
begin and end in nothingness, a 
cluster of new buildings occupies 
the top of a green and wind-swept 
ridge. This is the University Col- 
lege of North Staffordshire, com- 
monly known as Keele, ten years 
after its foundation still the boldest 
and newest of British universities. 

In the English university system, 
largely devoted to specialization and 
to turning out potential scholars, 
Keele is unique. It compels students 
to spread themselves over several 
disciplines and in particular to mix 
arts with science. This may be why 
it is able to run an undergraduate 
exchange program with an American 
college, Swarthmore. When I visited 
Keele recently, someone in the tem- 
porary hut that still houses the stu- 
dents’ common room introduced me 
to this year’s Swarthmore visitor. In 
many English settings an American 
stands out at once, but this pretty 
New England girl in a long Keele 
scarf was indistinguishable from the 
rest. We talked over the two colleges 
she had known, their courses, stu- 
dents, teachers. “Well,” she con- 
cluded with a look of faint surprise, 
“I guess they're not so different after 
all.” 

English universities just now are 
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going through a half-hidden crisis. 
As in many other matters, the Eng- 
lish give the impression of clinging 
hard to things as they are: you 
would think they were doing no 
more than tinker here and there 
with some inessential though com- 
plex details, and by the standards 
of willingly expansive countries like 
America you would be right. At the 
same time, profound and, for pres- 
ent-day Britain, rapid changes are 
going on almost unnoticed. They 
seem bound to transform not just 
the universities but society itself. 
The end of it in England may be a 
move toward a society a lot more 
like America’s. 


A Manufactured Aristocracy 

England—different in this from Scot- 
land—has long been an aristocracy, 
in the classical sense of a society 
run by a carefully chosen group 
which is differentiated from the rest 
of the people. For centuries the Eng- 
lish governing group has renewed 
itself by taking in people chosen on 
merits other than their birth. Until 
this century it was able to do this 
without thinking about it much. 
The last few decades, however, have 
brought efforts—at least half con- 
scious—to keep in being an elite 
differentiated scarcely at all by birth 
and not much by wealth but chiefly 
by education. For startling inequal- 


ities of income you might as well go 
to Russia. For inequalities deeply 
felt and kept in being by different 
ways of pronouncing words, of but- 
toning one’s jacket, or of excusing 
oneself for stepping on somebody's 
toes, England is still unique—even 
though the business becomes year by 
year more willful and more self- 
conscious. 

The stratified school system has 
much to do with keeping it going. 
Until just now the universities acted 
as a final sieve—a means of turning 
out enough people to man the civil 
service, the upper ranks of business, 
and the professions, but not many 
more. This manufactured aristocracy 
roughly tallied with the jobs thought 
suitable to it; as lately at 1952 the 
University Grants Committee, the 
nearest thing to a_ policymaking 
body for all the universities, said 
that universities ought to expand 
only if there were enough “appro- 
priate” jobs for the extra graduates. 

What about a possible cry of priv- 
ilege? Since the war the English 
political genius has had an answer. 
On the one hand society has laid out 
taxpayers’ money, a good deal of it, 
on tuition and maintenance grants 
for nearly every student; on the other 
it has kept down student numbers. 
It has impartially kept out the idle 
rich, the unlucky poor, and many of 
the middling middle class. In the 
outcome England has still had, for 
every thousand of its population, 
only half as many students as Scot- 
land; it has also had proportionally 
fewer than any other advanced 
country except Norway and Iceland. 

For some years, though, there has 
been a steady upward pressure of 
thousands more young men and wom- 
en. In 1939 the number of university 
students throughout the country 
stood at fifty thousand—one-thou- 
sandth of the population. After the 
war the equivalent of the G.I. bill 
sent this soaring up into the eighty 
thousands. Soon it looked as if it 
would settle there or a bit lower, 
and many academic and political au- 
thorities hoped it would. Since the 
mid-1950's, however, the pressure has 
been on again. In the last three years 
the government, the Grants Commit- 
tee, and the universities have twice 
had to revise their estimates of fu- 
ture numbers, until now they ex- 
pect to go from the present figure 
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of just over 100,000 to about 175,000 
in 1970. 

An increase of seventy-five per 
cent in ten years is fairly steep by 
any standards, even though the totals 
involved could be swallowed up to- 
morrow by four or five American 
state universities. And there is no 
telling whether the sights may have 
to be raised yet again. Familiar 
around many British universities is 
the brand-new lab, common room, 
or library that is already obsolete 
because the expected student popu- 
lation has gone up by a third since 
the building left the drawing board. 

Why this upsurge? ‘There are sev- 
eral explanations; some of them can 
even be put down to the reasoned 
decisions of men in authority. A few 
years ago these men woke up a little 
late to the need for turning out many 
more scientists and technologists 
to keep up with the Russians, and 
they found that the universities were 
not supplying them. They were also 
aware that after the war the English, 
like the Americans, though not quite 
so enthusiastically, had started hav- 
ing a lot more children: there will 
soon be one-third more eightcen- 
year-olds around than there were ten 
years ago. What the planners did not 
foresee was that so many of these 
eighteen-vear-olds were going to want 
a university education. More and 
more boys and girls have been stay- 
ing on in the state schools after the 
minimum school-leaving age of fif- 
teen, and it looks as though there 
will be twice as many of them in 
1965 as there were in 1958, so that 
by the late 1960's there will be more 
potential freshmen than even the 
expanded universities can take. 


Should the System Expand? 

Teachers had for years been urg- 
ing their brighter pupils to stay 
on like this—often in vain. Why 
have so many started taking the ad- 
vice that they or their families used 
to reject in favor of quickly draw- 
ing one more pay envelope? Call 
it affluence, or a new awareness ol 
the need to acquire skills, or one 
ol those subterranean changes of 
temper that alter the whole balance 
of a society. Anyhow, the outcome 
of all these decisions by adolescents 
and their parents in brick row 
houses and suburban mock-Tudor 
bungalows is that the universities 
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have been feeling the pressure of 
thousands more applications than 
they had places. 

All this raises serious problems be- 
sides the obvious one olf getting 
enough money, microscopes, and 
bricks and mortar. British univer- 
sities are much more alike than 
American universities. They all keep 
up reasonably high academic stand- 
ards, they all give a high place to 
research, they all get something like 
three-quarters of their income and 
most of their new capital from the 
government, they all feel themselves 
to be in some way part of the same 
scholarly community. There is a far 
smaller difference between Oxtlord 
and Hull than between Harvard and 
Toonerville State. The similarities 
between English universities are fre- 
quently exaggerated—Hull or South- 
hampton or Exeter will find it hard 
to get the best teachers or the best 
students—but none of this is allowed 
to disturb the myth that all univer- 
sities sit as equals on the top shell. 
Hence the worst thing anyone can 
say of university expansion is that 
it might mean a “lowering of stand- 
ards.” As for the idea that the 
svsiem should expand by trankly 
letting some universities (as in Amer- 
ica) set their academic sights a bit 
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lower than others, hardly anyone 
ever broached it until just now. 

Yet modern English people do 
change even while they tell each 
other how painful it would be to 
change. When *you go around the 
“red-brick” universities you find that 
the stronger ones, and especially the 
stronger departments, are. sailing 
ahead without worrying much about 
their equality with Oxford or Cam- 
bridge or anyone else. The excellent 


physics department at Bristol, for 
instance, gets about a thousand ap- 
plications a year for its seventy 
places; it is not likely to waste much 
time on wishing it were Cambridge 
or wondering whether it dare risk 
its standards by expanding. 


— rEACHERS, by and large, are 
expansionists. Though they have 
plenty of worries about money and 
buildings and staff, they have no 
worries at all about the demand fon 
their services. Arts teachers, especial 
ly in the more disinherited (though 
theoretically equal) institutions, are 
far more delensive. The novelist 
Kingsley Amis, who is a_ lectures 
in English at the Welsh University 
College at Swansea, has put the ex- 
treme case. “More will mean worse,” 
he says simply. Not only will the 
extra students be worse students; 
the university as a place where peo- 
ple pursue academic subjects as 
“vital to our culture” will suffer: 
“In order to enable 
something you 


more to par- 
think 
thing, 
because those enabled don’t see its 
value.” 


ticipate in 
valuable, vou denature the 


The issue, of course, is the whole 
Amis and 


those who think like him reject any 


purpose of a university. 





notion that a university’s business 
may be, among other things, to fit 
students for responsible jobs in tu- 
ture life. For them a university is a 
place devoted to “the advancement 
of learning” and to the specialized 
honors course in a single subject. 
leading almost automatically (or so 
one might suppose) to research. It 
was a Nottingham don who said 

cently that if some students were to 
follow a nonspecialized course i 
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must be sharply segregated trom the 
honors course—and “if people think 
it inferior they must put up with 
it.” Not too surprisingly, it is Ox- 
lord, with its tradition of teaching 
and its dislike of the overspecialized, 
that has given the impulse for some 
new departures. Keele’s broad sci- 
ence-and-arts course is the brain child 
of a great Oxford man, A. D. Lind- 
say; the Oxford influence is also 
strong at Sussex, a new university 
“organic” courses spanning 
several subjects will enroll their first 
students in October. 


whe ye 


The Boom Is On 


Much of the debate is intramural 
an argument among people who 
accept the existing rules of the 
game and who agree in particular 
that every university teacher should 
he able to spend a good deal of time 
on research. What is new is that 
under the pressure of the last few 
vears, people have begun to speak 
lrankly of setting up institutions 
where teaching would be:an end in 
itself. The notion is still unpopular, 
but it is beginning to catch on. 
\lready there are proposals for 
liberal-arts colleges, or something 
very like them, to be attached to 
Nottingham and Glasgow Universi- 
ties. Both institutions mean to build 
ihe new colleges several miles out 
of town. Lack of space on existing 
sites is a valid reason for this de- 
cision, but I am tempted to believe 
that some dons would just as soon 
keep such a low venture as a liberal- 
arts college (with no research!) de- 
cently out of sight. Despite this per- 
haps shamefaced start, there seems 
to be a definite drift away from rigid 
specialization. Compared with what 
most students now face, the colleges 
will be more general and experi- 
mental in choice of subjects, more 
varied in standard and in pace. 
Above all, higher education will 
be available to more people. Through 
the University Grants Committee, 
the curious mixed body of academics, 
laymen, and civil servants that stands 
between the Treasury paymaster and 
the universities, the government has 
in effect accepted an expansion of 
student enrollment to 175,000; it 
has agreed to double its capital grant 
for new university buildings to £30 
million ($84 million) a year; it has 
given its blessing to new universities 
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at York and Norwich; and several 
other towns want one too. By Eng; 
lish standards the boom is on. 

Yet is it enough? Just after ending 
his term as chairman of the gov- 
ernment’s Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation in December, Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther said that if Britain is to 
shake off the dead hand of “snob- 
bery and selfishness” and economic 
inertia, it ought to set about educat- 
ing not four but twenty per cent of 
its people in universities—even if this 
meant that universities had to work 
two shifts a day. His outburst has 
widely been put down to “shock tac- 
tics.”” But it seems likely that even the 
latest plans for expansion will turn 
out to be too little and too late. 

The immensely tactful system of 
the Grants Committee, so valuable 
in preserving the universities’ inde- 
pendence and self-esteem, has one 
drawback: the hand on the purse 


The Rites 


strings usually responds to pressures 
perhaps already three years old, in- 
stead of anticipating pressures three 
years ahead. The government has set 
up a special committee under the 
economist Lord Lionel Robbins to 
look into the whole matter of higher 
education—technology and teacher 
training as well as universities—but 
this body too must take two or three 
years to make its report. 

As in many other things, Britain 
seems likely to muddle through— 
rather late and rather too compla- 
cently, perhaps. My own guess is that 
Britain will make it, at some short- 
term cost in lost opportunities and 
underdeveloped young minds; that 
the undertow has set in toward a 
higher education more like America’s 
and, with time, toward the kind ol 
democracy in which all citizens share 
a common language; and that this 
will be a liberation. 


of Spring 


In Albany 


MEL ELFIN 


[' WAS MID-AFTERNOON in Albany 
and the New York State assembly 
had just taken eighteen seconds to 
approve a minor amendment to the 
civil-service law. At a desk toward 
the rear of the Democratic side of 
the cavernous granite and marble 
chamber, Assemblyman Louis Wal- 
lach of Queens turned to a visitor 
and said: “If you think that was fast, 
just wait until we get a bill with a 
short title.” 

Within a few minutes the as- 
sembly began considering “S3231— 
An Act to Amend the General Busi- 
ness Law in Relation to Employment 
Agencies.” From the moment when 
Ansley B. Borkowski, the assembly's 
veteran chief clerk, began droning 
out the bill's title until the moment 
when Speaker Joseph Carlino lifted 
his right arm, banged his heavy gavel, 
and announced, “The bill is passed,” 
only eight seconds elapsed. 

Not all the bills that came before 
the assembly that recent afternoon 
were cleared so rapidly from the cal- 
endar. Nevertheless, the speed with 


which they were dispatched indi- 
cated the frenzied tempo of the 
great rites of spring in Albany: the 
legislature’s annual rush to adjourn. 
It is a ritual practiced with varying 
clegrees of skill and solemnity by vir- 
tually every American legislature 
from Congress on down. Nowhere, 
however, does it reach such a thun- 
derous climax as in the grim, gray 
old capitol of the Empire State. 

For as long as anyone in Albany 
cares to remember, the New York 
legislature has convened with a great 
flourish in January, dawdled through 
February, drifted into March, and 
then, in a burst of post-equinoctial 
energy, has disposed of the large 
majority of its most significant 
labors in a final week. Almost invari- 
ably, the legislators, in their near- 
stampede to quit Albany before 
Easter, leave behind unpassed many 
eminently worthwhile bills and pass 
others that would have been better 
left to expire quietly in the seclusion 
of committee pigeonholes. 

While there was no state-wide 
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election in the offing to enliven this 
year’s session in Albany, those who 
have come to look forward to an 
annual legislative circus in the state 
capitol each March were not unduly 
disappointed last month. For in- 
stance, of the 1,294 bills approved by 
both houses this year, some six hun- 
dred, including most of the session's 
key legislation, were passed in the 
final days. 

During one twenty-five-minute pe- 
riod near the close, the state senate 
was grinding out bills at the rate 
of one every thirteen seconds. So 
quickly were bills coming up that 
few lawmakers found time even to 
look through the 179-page, $33-mil- 
lion supplemental budget that was 
made available less than twenty-four 
hours before adjournment. One news- 
man discovered that the budget, 
which passed with barely a murmur 
of protest, restored $50,000 in funds 
to the State Comptroller's office, a 
sum the legislature had carefully 
pruned from the original budget re- 
quest several weeks before. 


 y cope with the torrent of last- 
minute legislation, sleepy-eyed 
lawmakers stayed at their desks until 
well past 3 A.M. on the final Friday, 
then worked until eleven that night 
and didn’t wind up the session until 
after nine o’clock on Saturday night. 
When the final marathon was merci- 
fully concluded, freshman Assembly- 
man Mark Lane of Manhattan, a 
leader of the anti-De Sapio Demo- 
crats and a legislative maverick, ob- 
served that he had never seen 
anything quite so depressing. 

The New York Post referred to the 
“nightmare rush of bills” during the 
legislature’s “final contortions.” The 
New York Times described the final 
week of the session as “a mad pace 
of perpetual motion” and a “dis- 
graceful mockery of due considera- 
tion and judicial process.” The 
Women’s City Club of New York, in 
letters to the legislative leaders and 
to Governor Rockefeller, scorned 
“the scandalous evidence of haste 
and summary procedure” and con- 
tended that “orderly processes of 
democratic government are brought 
into grave disrepute by such pro- 
cedures.” 

The press seemed particularly out- 
raged this year because the lawmak- 
ers, in the midst of their adjournment 
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toils, still found time to vote them- 
selves a one-third increase in pay (to 
$10,000) and a $1,500 boost in their 
traditional and nontaxable “lulus” 
(expense money). The New York 
World-Telegram and Sun wrote edi- 
torially: ““There’s no law that says 
legislators must wind up by March 
24, 25 or 31 or any other date—but 
once they set a date they act as if 
they've got to catch the last plane 
out of cannibal country. And these 
are the boys who decided they de- 
serve a $2,500 salary increase. What 
a grim joke on the taxpayers.” 
Understandably sensitive to such 
criticism, Assembly Speaker Carlino 
and Democratic Minority Leader 
Anthony J. Travia issued a_ three- 
page statement just before adjourn- 
ment in which they vigorously de- 
fended the legislators, the pay raise, 
































and the lawmaking process as well. 
According to Carlino and Travia, 
“Those who explore the mechanics of 
the legislative process find that the 
measures which move with such 
rapidity in what appears to be the 
tumult of the legislature’s closing 
days are bills which have been given 
exhaustive study in committee and 
with which the average legislator is 


' quite familiar at the time it is called 


up for a vote.” 

Ironically, this bipartisan apologia 
was laid on the desks of the 150 as- 
semblymen just when many lawmak- 
ers (especially among the Democratic 
minority who seldom know what the 
Republican leadership plans next) 
were desperately trying to find out 
which bill they were voting on and 
what it was about. The legendary 


fear in Albany is that some year the 
lawmakers are going to go home and 
discover that they have abolished the 
State of New York and the legislature 
along with it. 

In such circumstances, when votes 
are cast in sheer ignorance or on 
the basis of legislative friendships, 
logrolling, know-nothing partisan- 
ship, and even, as has happened, by 
mistake, it is not surprising that good 
bills are defeated and bad ones go to 
the governor. Neither is it surprising 
that in such an atmosphere lawmak- 
ers become fair game for the ubiqui- 
tous platoons of lobbyists who 
oversee the legislative process in 


Albany. 


To Know One’s Friends 

Just how efficiently a lobbyist can 
move into a decision-making vacuum 
was demonstrated on the day before 
adjournment as the assembly hotly 
debated the bill to provide eight mil- 
lion dollars in financial assistance for 
the state’s commuter railroads. Short- 
ly before the controversial measure 
came to a vote, a Bronx legislator 
was seated in one of the leather arm- 
chairs that ring three sides of the 
assembly floor chatting with a visi- 
tor. “What are you going to do about 
this railroad bill they're arguing 
about now?” the assemblyman was 
asked. “I don’t know,” he replied 
uncertainly. “It looks like it’s going 
to pass, so I think I'll stay with it.” 

At that moment, a nattily dressed 
“legislative specialist” for one of the 
state’s most powerful trade unions 
got up from a nearby chair (little 
effort is made to keep either visitors 
or lobbyists off the floor during the 
crucial closing hours) and _ strolled 
toward the assemblyman and _ his 
friend. Casually stopping to chat, the 
union representative leaned over and 
said: “We don’t like this bill at all. 
It's going to pass, but at least it will 
show us who our friends are.” When 
the roll was finally called, the legis- 
lator’s vote was recorded with the 
Noes. 

Admittedly, such direct interfer- 
ence in the legislative process is un- 
usual. Nevertheless it does illustrate 
the facility with which lobbyists can 
operate directly on the floor during 
the adjournment rush. Such access to 
the legislators enables them to care- 
fully nurse along the scores and 
scores of special-interest bills that fill 
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Has her spare time 
been shot to pieces 
by the baby boom? 


T MIGHT seem that Mrs. Joseph Woodstock’s 8 (count ’em) youngsters 
are an extreme example of America’s baby boom. Yet consider the fact 
that the number of families with 4 or more children under 18 years old has 

increased 60% in the past 10 years. Now consider the problem of finding 
spare time in the life of the average young American mother. 

The number of her children is increasing. The range of her responsibilities, 
both inside and outside her home, is expanding. The demands on 

her time grow day by day. Yet no day gives her more than the same old 

24 hours to solve daily problems and still find the spare time she 

needs for herself and her family. 

Oddly enough she finds it. After 25 hours per week in the kitchen, 

after 20 hours a week doing laundry, sewing and cleaning, after nearly 

60 hours a week of actual work, the average American wife still finds spare 
time to do many other things she wants to do. 

Energetic young women like Mrs. Woodstock know they must find time 

to help solve the problems that affect both their families and their 
communities. Like Mrs. Woodstock, who has organized her church’s 

charity group, other women invest their extra hours in civic, school and 
recreational activities. No problem that affects their families is 

too big and no daily activity too small to escape their careful attention. 

For example, the young mother spends more time shopping than ever before. 
She knows that extra time spent in prudent shopping pays off in better living 
for all her family. That’s why millions of thrifty women—shopping for half 
the families in our nation—now shop at stores that give S&H Green Stamps. 
The good things they bring home with their S&H Green Stamps and 


the values they buy daily are proof of time and money well-spent. 
An American Way of Thrift for 25,000,000 Families... 


GREEN STAMPS 


DISTRIBUTED SINCE 1896 BY THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY 








the calendars in the closing hours. 
All too olten, the lawmakers are so 
engrossed trying to keep up with the 
flow of major legislation and with 
their own pet bills that they seldom 
have the time (even if they have the 
inclination) to probe the fine print 
of the myriad special-interest bills. 

alert 
legislator will find a “joker” in an 


Occasionally, however, an 
otherwise innocent-sounding bill and 
call it to his colleagues’ attention. 
This is exactly what happened on 
the next-to-final afternoon when As- 
semblyman Wallach took the floor to 
attack a seemingly innocuous amend- 
ment to the workmen's compensation 
law. Wallach, one of the assembly’s 
thoughtful young members, 
argued that the measure would seri- 
ously weaken the law to the detri- 
ment of injured employees and to 
the benefit of the insurance com- 
panies, which maintain one of the 
strongest, most effective lobbies in 
Albany. So persuasive was Wallach 
that the assembly, which a few mo- 
ments before had passed the amend- 
ment overwhelmingly, voted to re- 
consider its action. On the second 
go-round, the bill was killed. 


more 


; iVEN such relatively haphazard 
F procedures, the most striking 
thing about the New York State leg- 
islature is that it manages to function 
as well as it does. This year, for in- 
stance, the legislature took construc- 
tive steps forward in the fields of 
charter reform, education, law en- 
forcement, medical care for the aged, 
and transportation, and it more 
than held the line on rent control. 
The Times, while deploring the 
legislature's methods and_ stressing 
its omissions (particularly the demise 
of the Temporary Commission on 
Constitutional Revision), admitted 
that the recent session was “reason- 
ably satisfactory.” And even the New 
York State Liberal Party, which sel- 
dom has kind words for any organi- 
zation dominated by upstate Repub- 
licans, said in a memorandum to the 
governor: “Generally speaking, the 
legislature has enacted a body of 
good legislation.” 

Some lawmakers use these unso- 
licited testimonials as evidence to 
counter the arguments of those who 
insist the legislative procedures need 
streamlining. They also argue that 
procrastination is inherent not only 
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in the nature of every democratic 
legislative system but in the nature 
of the human beings who operate 
them as well. 

Despite these explanations and ra- 
tionalizations of individual members, 
the legislature as a whole recognizes 
that its processes leave something to 
be desired. Since 1896, five commit- 
tees have sought ways and means of 
modernizing the legislature’s proce- 
dures. Over the years, several minor 
innovations have been adopted. The 
most ballyhooed of these is pre-filing, 
a system which permits the lawmak- 
ers to submit bills before the con- 
vening of the legislature in the hope 
of distributing the work load more 
evenly. Unfortunately, it hasn't 
turned out that way. As Arvis Chal- 
mers, veteran correspondent for the 
Albany Knickerbocker News, sees it: 
“All pre-filing does is let the boys get 
their old bills out of the way before 
January, giving them that much 
more time to think up new ones 
when the session actually gets under 
way.” 

In an oblique way, Chalmers put 
his finger on the real cause of the 
legislature’s procedural problems: the 
ever-rising tide of legislation. Ten 
years ago, for instance, 6,186 bills 
were considered in Albany. This 
year, a record total of almost nine 
thousand went into the hoppers, 
more than forty per cent increase in 
a decade (and almost seventy-five per 
cent more than were submitted in 
Congress all of last year). 


Of Myopia and Trout 

Some of this legislative inflation is, 
of course, brought about by irrespon- 
sible lawmakers who sponsor bills 
merely to satisfy their own egos or 
appease even the smallest of pressure 
groups back home. Bill sponsorship, 
according to one assembly staff mem- 
ber, “is just a form of free personal 
advertising for some of these guys we 
get up here.”’ Nevertheless, the frivo- 
lous and _ self-seeking proposals, 
bothersome and foolish as they may 
be, are not the major worry in 
Albany. 

The real trouble is the legislature's 
own almost unlimited sovereignty. 
Once upon a time, when life was not 
so complex, the legislature could af- 
ford to concern itself with nonlegis- 
lative trivia. But the legislators can 
no longer afford to delve into every 


corner ol life in New York State, nor 
are the individual members qualified 
to do so. This problem was put into 
focus during the adjournment rush 
when the assembly began considering 
a bill dealing with the question ol 
who should be permitted to fit con 
tact lenses. 

“How should I know who should 
fit contact lenses?” asked one upstate 
legislator. “This isn’t a_ political 
question with political answers. It’s 
a technical question that should be 
decided by the licensing experts 
across the street in the Department 
of Education.” 

Many political scientists agree 
“One of the most serious shortcom 
ings of the legislature,” observes 
Professor Belle Zeller of Brooklyn 
College, “is that it is required to de 
cide administrative questions that 
are rightfully, but not constitution- 
ally, in the province of the executive 
branch. By taking up so much ol 
their time with matters such as who 
should fit contact lenses or how fish- 
ermen should catch trout, the legis- 
lature necessarily detracts from the 
attention it can give more general 
and significant questions of public 
policy.” 

The same difficulty exists with the 
tremendous amount of purely local 
legislation—consolidation of wate 
districts in West Seneca, city-court 
fees in Tonawanda, standards of po- 
lice training in Nassau County- 
which regularly clog the calendars. 
Some of the most lengthy and often 
acrimonious debates in the legisla 
ture center on these essentially loca! 
problems, which frequently resul! 
in the worst sort of partisan “deals” 
and log-rolling. 

The answer, according to several 
serious-minded legislators, would 
seem to lie in the delegation of many 
of the legislature’s quasi-administra 
tive responsibilities to the executive 
branch and the ceding of more home 
rule powers to the cities, towns, anc 
villages. Such changes would no: 
guarantee that the legislature would 
suddenly become a paragon of efh 
ciency, but it would help to ease the 
constantly growing burden of legis 
lation. “The important thing,” says 
one assemblyman, “is that we ge! 
more time to think up in Albany. I! 
we don’t, we may find that the gov 
ernor and Washington will try to do 
our thinking for us.” 
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Mr. Kennedy’s 


Open Door Policy 


DOUGLASS CATER 


M* TRUMAN, during his final days 
1 in office, escorted a television 
audience on a tour of the White 
House. It was the first time a Presi- 
dent had done such a thing, and it 
was a rather stiff affair even when 
Mr. Truman took a brief turn at the 
piano. Mr, Eisenhower carried mat- 
ters further by holding a simulated 
Cabinet meeting before the cameras, 
as well as one or two awkward “‘con- 
ferences” with Secretary of State 
Dulles. But it remained for Mr. Ken- 
nedy to allow TV to come into his 
office and watch the President unre- 
hearsedly at work. 

CBS got the jump on its competi- 
tors. Hailing its “Eyewitness to His- 
tory” on February 17 as “the first 
time television has ever been per- 
mitted ... during the actual conduct 
of official business,” CBS offered a 
“candid glimpse” of what Walter 
Cronkite called the “fulcrum, the 
balancing point in which national 
crises come to rest, to be swung one 
way or the other by decisions made 
in the office of the President of the 
United States.” 

Actually, CBS would have provid- 
ed a great deal more than a glimpse 
except for bad luck. Because of a 
technical mishap, most of the film 
made inside the White House proved 
to be out of focus and had to be 
scrapped. One rather brief and fuzzy 
strip that was salvaged showed Mr. 
Kennedy receiving a telephone call 
on February 15, the day of the pro- 
Lumumba riot in the U.N. Security 
Council. The transcript included the 
following dialogue: 

CRonkITE (in hushed tones): “The 
waited call from U.N. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson .. .” 

KENNEDY: “Governor...” 

CRONKITE: “. . . whom he—the 
President—customarily addresses by 
his former title of Governor.” 

KENNEDY: “Oh, yes, yes. How is 
that up there? Yes, that’d be fine. 
Oh, who is—who has withdrawn.” 

(Cronkite interjects an explana- 
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tion of the U.N. situation while 
Kennedy listens to Stevenson.) 
KENNEDY: “Have they announced 
that they're going to give the as- 
sistance or they’re prepared to give 
it? I see. That's ah .. . Right, fine. 
Look, now let me ask you, what is 
the legitimacy of Gizenga?”’ 
(Cronkite says who Gizenga is.) 
KreNNEby: “Right. Well, I'll get 
ahold of that. If there’s any further 
questions on this matter of the dele- 
gation—I'll get on this business of 
getting it to the Senate, and, ah, I'll 
have Kenny O'Donnell talk to some 
member of your staff if there are 
some questions further about it. 
O.K. Good. Thanks, Governor.” 


Strictly Candid 

NBC came in second on February 
28 with a program based on photo- 
graphs of Kennedy and his entou- 
rage taken by Jacques Lowe which, 





while inanimate and inaudible, were 
fairly intimate. But it was ABC 
that carried intimacy all the way. 
“Adventures on the New Frontier,” 
on March 28, was a badly edited 
jumble of film strips prepared by 
Time, Inc. While purporting to be 
“not a filmed version of summary 
and opinion . . . but rather a person- 
al adventure with the President,” it 
took the viewer in confusing jumps 
from Senator Hubert Humphrey's 
“adventure” in the Wisconsin pri- 
mary last March to that of G. Men- 
nen Williams in the Congo this 
February. But it also took the 
viewer behind the closed doors 
while the President conferred with 
his assistant McGeorge Bundy on 
National Security Council business, 
attended a briefing by the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff, and talked with 
Disarmament Chief John McCloy 
about when we would be ready to 
negotiate with the Soviets. 

McCioy: “I think it probably 
would be pretty early fall, but from 
the way I can sense attitudes around 
town here, there’s an awlul lot of 
pessimism and an awful lot of stud- 
ies that have to be resolved. We've 
got studies all over the place.” 

KENNEDY: “As far as saying any- 
thing to them, that would look 
pretty late. I thought at least we 
ought to indicate our Other- 
wise, everybody's going to begin to 
assume that we're not as serious as 

...” (deletions by the producers). 

While CBS had boasted of “an un- 

precedented look at the making of a 
President’s decisions . . . ,”” it was 
left for ABC to show a President's 
decision actually being made. 

ANNOUNCER: “The hour is late, 
the official day is ending, and now 
you will see the President in the 
more intimate moments of evening 

—moments that reveal his personal 
charm, the workings of an extraor- 
dinary mind, and the warmth with 
which he treats his close associates 
... Now Ted Sorensen is posing a 
question. For an insight into the 
workings of the Kennedy mind, 
watch how and when Sorensen final- 
ly gets his answer.” 

On the screen Sorensen thrusts a 
sheet of paper toward the President, 
apparently a list of names; Kennedy 
glances at it, gets up from his desk, 
walks into the next room, jiggles 
with the TV set, stands watching as 
the image of Chet Huntley emerges, 
snaps it off while Huntley is still 
narrating, walks back into his of- 
fice, says ““That’s O.K.” to Sorensen. 

It was strictly candid, all right, 
except for one bit when Walter 
Heller, the chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, showed the 
President a letter he had received. 
As the scene dissolved and changed 
to the next sequence, one could hear 
a Presidential belly laugh that 
seemed to linger on and on. The 
producers later admitted it had been 
stretched out “by technical means” 
to cover the video transition. 


The Inner Offices 


About some things, Mr. Kennedy's 
notions of Presidential publicity have 
been more circumspect than his 
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predecessor's. Reporters have been 
actively 
panying him on his weekends to 
his country home. At Gettysburg, 
Secretary Hagerty regularly 
issued handouts to create the image 


discouraged trom accom- 


Press 


of Eisenhower busyness, but Pierre 
Salinger doesn't even go along to 
Middleburg. And aware that the 
Eisenhower addiction to golf had 
become a subject of political banter, 
Kennedy has steadfastly refused to 
be photographed with a golf club in 
his hand. 

most requests of the 


President 


loward 
press, however, the new 
has been quite amenable. Franklin 
Roosevelt, though notably at ease 
with reporters, was chary about 
granting special privileges to any ol 
them. Truman always kept his press 
secretary in the room to monitor 
occasional private sessions. Eisen- 
hower never granted anv until the 
very end. But Kennedy has ap- 
peared willing to try to continue on 
much the same free-and-easy basis 
that he allowed in the past. For the 
press, it has been a matter of testing 
what the trafic would bear. It began 
when John Steele wrote a firsthand 
account in Life of an altternoon 
spent with Mr. Kennedy during the 
period prior to the invuguration, 
Alterward, Newsweek, U.S. News 

World Report, and the New York 
feature 


about the 


Times Magazine carried 


stories, with pic Lures, 


President's day. Reporters and pho- 
tographers were allowed to record 
the vital statistics and to look in on 


the President at selected moments. 


BR rHEN, the stampede was on. 
J Thesenior AP and UPI reporters, 
Marvin Arrowsmith and Merriman 
Smith, claimed their day, spending 


a large part of it sitting on a couch 


across from the President in the 
oval office, where they could see all 
but hear litthe of what was hap- 
pening. Though they had agreed to 
Salinger 


submit review, 


afterward accepted thei spoken as- 


copy lon 


surance that nothing would cause 
any trouble. 

It was predictable that the cam- 
cramen would fare well with Ken- 
nedy, who takes a good picture even 
in unguarded moments. It started 
with Jacques Lowe, a free-lancet 
whose work caught Kennedy's fancy 
several years ago and who worked 
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lor him during the campaign. Lowe 
has become a quasi-ofhcial court 
photographer who roams the inner 
offices pretty much at will and sub- 
mits his candid shots to Salinger 
before selling them to NBC and 
other outlets. This has raised howls 
of protest from the other photog- 
raphers regularly assigned to the 
White House, but Mr. Kennedy 
seems to enjoy having Lowe hovering 
in the background. Once when a 
high-ranking politician wanted to 
communicate something private and 
suggested that Lowe leave the room, 
the President abruptly turned him 
down. 

Other prominent photographers 
like Cornell Capa have been granted 
time in the oval office, the Cabinet 
Room, and the other places where 
the President works. It was only a 





small step to let in the TV men 
with their new portable cameras 
and hand-held shotgun mikes capa- 
ble of picking up the fragments ol 
conversation that escape the report- 
er’s ear. 

Mr. Kennedy, who has an ama- 
teur’s fascination with this gadgetry, 
appears oblivious to it when he turns 
to aflairs of state. Some of his asso- 
ciates are not so resilient. During 
“Adventures on the New Frontier,” 
\ssistant McGeorge Bundy was visi- 
bly ill at ease as he tried to briel 
the President about security matters, 
using oblique references to “the 
thing we discussed last week.” Dur- 
ing the with the Joint 
Chiels, Chairman Lemnitzer became 
nonplused when the discussion 
turned to classified matters until 
a Presidential aide finally asked the 
TV crew to desist and depart. 

Television has posed a number of 
problems in discretion if not security. 
The films are cleared by Salinger, 
but no one has cleared the camera- 
man to make sure they don’t repeat 
anything they may pick up. So far 


session 


Salinger has been lenient. The “Ad- 
ventures” editors themselves decided 
to eliminate the sound track of the 
meeting with the Joint Chiefs. They 
left in the dialogue with McCloy, 
fully expecting it to be disapproved 
at the White House, but it wasn’t. 
Even after the clearance, Kennedy's 
remark was cut, reportedly by ABC 
news chief James Hagerty, who has 
had a certain amount of experience 
in the censorial duties of a Presi- 
dent’s press secretary. 


Shadow Acting 

The new propinguity of politician 
and press is not all a Kennedy in- 
novation. In recent years, reporters 
and feature writers have increasing- 
ly taken to living with their subjects 
rather than interviewing them, as a 
way of capturing the “real” reality. 
This habit has becn strengthened by 
the arrival in Washington of the 
visual-media men, who feel they 
don’t have a story unless they have 
it recorded in complete detail. As 
technology has made the recording 
devices less obtrusive, their ambi- 
tions have grown greater. Robert 
Drew, producer of “Adventures on 
the New Frontier,” speaks hopefully 
of the time when a sort of Steno- 
type visual record can be kept ol 
what happens in places like the 
White House. With such a record, 
he predicts, it will be possible to do 
“truly creative” reporting on the 
Presidency. 

Press Secretary Salinger has a mat- 
ter-ol-fact attitude toward the vari- 
ous prospects submitted to him. “I 
don't really believe that you can 
‘overexpose’ the President of the 
United States,”” he said in a recent 
talk. “I think when people talk 
about ‘overexposure’ they are talk- 
ing about show business—about jug- 
glers and comics getting too much 
TV time.” 

Mr. Kennedy has approached this 
particular new frontier with a frank 
willingness to experiment. He shows 
a shrewd awareness that the only 
way to develop trust among most 
reporters is to trust them, or at 
least some of them. He has also been 
shrewdly aware that government, in 
the words of the old adage, is a ves- 
sel that ought to leak from the top. 
Unless the President serves as a prime 
source of public and background ex- 
planation about what is happening, 
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there are rivals in Washington who 
are willing to do the job for him. 

Replying to NBC correspondent 
Ray Scherer about why he was “so 
available,” Kennedy said not long 
ago: “.. . the responsibilities placed 
upon the President by the Constitu- 
tion and by events are great. How 
we meet these responsibilities, how 
the people who are associated with 
me are meeting them, what our re- 
lationship is and how we function, 
it seems to me, goes to the heart of 
the Presidency, and the Presidency 
is an office which in a sense is shared 
by all the people.” 

Mr. Kennedy also seems aware of 
the fact of life expressed by C. P. 
Snow, that an overwhelming 
majority of men find a fascination in 
seeing power confidently used, and 
are hypnotised by it.” For a young 
President hoping to build majority 
support after entering office with a 
minority of the popular vote, such 
hypnosis must appear sorely neces- 
sary. 

Television has opened up chal- 
lenging vistas for a leader trying to 
explain the almost inexplicable 
problems that face him. It permits 
easy and informal communication 
with the public. Moreover, it guar- 
antees an audience of millions who 
will always look at the President on 
the tube even if they will never 
bother to read anything he says. 


_ EAVESDROPPING on the Presi- 
dent can have its dubious aspects. 
For one thing, television tends 
to hoke it up, to try to make a big 
show out of the Presidency. The real 
drama of decision making is a great 
deal more subtle and secluded. What 
the viewer is apt to see is a reality 
without substance. No matter how 
unrehearsed, it is shadow acting. 
When carried too far, it bastardizes 
the business of government and 
tempts the public to regard a Presi- 
dent’s job as less awesome than it is. 
It also encourages imitators to 
stage their own little dramas. The 
other day, a White House assistant 
having some important business to 
transact with a Cabinet member 
took along a cameraman who was 
covering him that day. When he ar- 
rived, he found that the Secretary 
already had a reporter spending the 
day with him. And so, the four of 
them sat down to confer. 
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The Test-Ban Stalemate 


DANIEL 


GENEVA 
Octoser, 1958, a young diplomat 
named Hugh Morgan came here 
on the British delegation to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union and the United 
States for a treaty banning nuclear 
weapons tests. Since then, Mr. Mor- 
gan has met a girl in Geneva, mar- 
ried her, settled down in a rented 
house, and become a father. Now his 
wife is expecting again. 

No other delegate, and certainly 
not the British and United States 
governments, can match Mr. Mor- 
gan’s record of achievement in this 
long-established East-West confer- 
ence. 

There are other evidences of how 
a conference can take roots in the 
number of long-term leases on houses 
(subject to cancellation on a month’s 





notice), and in the sight of Russian 
delegates’ children packing cowboy 
pistols at play outside the Soviet 
headquarters. 

There is a sense of institutionali- 
zation, too, in the oak-paneled Con- 
ference Room 8 of the sprawling 
lakeside Palace of Nations as this 
marathon negotiation—the only one 
to survive the U-2 controversy and 
the coilapse of the summit confer- 
ence—approaches its three hundredth 
session. There are accustomed pro- 
cedures, a familiarity of manner, and 
a regular game of musical chairs as, 
each afternoon at three, a different 
delegate moves to the head of the 
three-sided table, his advisers mov- 
ing with him, to act as chairman of 
the day. 

But the air of permanence is de- 
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ceptive, for the conference has 
reached its climax. It is no longer a 
matter of patient bargaining, of 
prodding a divided administration 
in Washington for yet another con- 
cession. The issue has been fully 
joined, and the question is now 
whether there is to be a treaty at all. 
And if not, what then? 

The new administration, proclaim- 
ing this as the proving ground for 
Mr. Kennedy’s negotiations with the 
Kremlin and impatient over the long, 
uncontrolled moratorium on testing, 
sent a new delegate, Arthur H. Dean, 
here on March 21 to resume the re- 
cessed talks, with instructions to 
press for an early decision. 

Pointedly, though not threatening- 
ly, the urgency of early action was 
stressed. The President asked for 
“speed” in concluding “the first in- 
ternational arms control agreement 
in the nuclear age.” Mr. Dean ap- 
pealed for a treaty “as soon as possi- 
ble.” Britain's David Ormsby-Gore, 
for once fully in accord with the 
American position, said that an 
agreement should be possible in a 
matter of weeks. 


Our Maximum Concessions 

Mr. Dean came armed with an array 
of what were called maximum con- 
cessions. A ban on testing thirty-one 
miles up into the atmosphere and 
under water—explosions relatively 
easy to detect—had already been ten- 
tatively agreed upon. Now, the 
United States was ready to meet the 
Soviet Union halfway on the remain- 
ing disputed issues. 

We would overlook our misgivings 
about the feasibility of detecting nu- 
clear tests in outer space and include 
it in the prohibition. We would 
extend a moratorium on_hard-to- 
detect small underground tests from 
twenty-seven months to three years 
(the Russians had proposed four to 
five years). We would show the Rus- 
sians, Congress permitting, the out- 
dated Hiroshima-type atomic bombs 
we proposed to use in experiments 
to improve detection. We would ac- 
cept the Soviet demand for parity on 
the control commission that would 
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enforce the ban. We would grant 
Russia the right to veto the control 
organization’s budget. We would re- 
duce our demand for control posts 
on Soviet territory from twenty-one 
to nineteen (against a Russian ofter 
of fifteen). 

This did not cover all the gaps 
between the positions—notably not 
the chasm between our insistence on 
at least twenty chances a year fon 
inspectors to go and look at the scene 
of suspected secret tests in the Soviet 
Union, against a Soviet-proposed 
maximum of three—but it did ap- 
peal to open up broad new avenues 
lor negotiations. 

But Russia's Semyon Tsarapkin 
Was not interested in exploring these 
avenues. Even before Mr. Dean could 
outline the western proposals, Mr. 
l'sarapkin, exploiting his position as 
chairman of the day, made an open- 
ing speech disclosing that the Soviets 
had taken two long steps backward. 

Borrowing a leaf from Khru 
shchev's United Nations book, the 
Soviet delegate withdrew his previous 
agreement to a single neutral admin- 
istrator for the control organization 
and demanded a three-headed execu- 
tive, representing the three blocs. 
And he warned that an agreement 
among the three hydrogen-bomb 
powers was imperiled by continued 
French development of nuclear weap- 
ons—an issue he had not raised 
betore. 

In the past, Mr. Tsarapkin had 
sometimes assumed a tough position 
for tactical purposes. This time the 
motive seemed to be strategic. While 
the West was still spelling out its 
position, the Soviet representative 
consented to give a television inter- 
view—something he had never done 
before—and, from a script in his 
hands, he called the American posi- 
tion “unacceptable,” a single admin- 
istrator “inadmissible,” and a treaty 
without a halt in French 
“pointless.” 
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TSARAPKIN is a cautious bu- 
sometimes 
held up negotiations for many days 
while he awaited explicit instruc- 
tions from Moscow on a western pro- 


who has 


posal. This time he seemed sure of 
his ground, as if he had had advance 
instructions unrelated to the nature 
of the western proposals. While he 
took the formal position in the con- 
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ference room that he would reply to 
the western presentation after the 
Easter recess, outside the conference 
room he freely commented to re- 
porters that the western proposals 
were “much ado about nothing. . . 
completely unsatisfactory and insuf- 
ficient.” 

As the conference resumed after 
Easter, Tsarapkin seemed in no hur- 
ry to provide answers to the western 
proposals. He welcomed the four 
points on which the West had yield- 
edi completely to the Soviet position. 
The other points, he said, were still 
under study. 

The anxiety of the American dele- 
gation began to rise, and for the first 
time a delegation spokesman began 
to talk of “deliberate stalling.” To 
emphasize the administration’s con- 
cern, President Kennedy had Vice- 
President Lyndon Johnson stop off 
in Geneva on his return from Dakar 
and express impatience. Senator Al- 
bert Gore, who advises Mr. Kennedy 


~. 


on nuclear matters, also sat in on the 
talks. He flew home shaking his head 
over the Soviet behavior. 

Che real clue to the current Soviet 
attitude, though, was not the shrug- 
ging off of western concessions but 
the demand for a three-headed ad- 
ministration. This was not a bargain- 
ing position but an attack on the 
whole idea of an inspection agree- 
ment. It meant that if seismographs 
registered a suspicious tremor some- 
where in the Siberian wastes, three 
administrators would have to concur 
before it could be inspected. If the 
Soviets stuck to that position, they 
could not seriously want an agree- 
ment. In fact, there was strong reason 
to suspect, even before the negotia- 
tors returned to Conference Room 
8, that Soviet interest in a treaty 
had waned. 

Twelve days earlier, on March 9, 
Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson 
flew to Novosibirsk to deliver Presi- 


dent Kennedy's message to Khru- 
shchev. During their three hours to- 
gether, they talked much about Laos 
and about Berlin—the latter subject 
introduced by Khrushchev. But, 
when finally Mr. Thompson sought 
to explain the President’s position 
on arms control, he found the Soviet 
leader tired and unreceptive. The 
discussion was short. 

The ambassador left with the im- 
pression that the Soviet premier 
was no longer greatly interested in 
a ban on nuclear testing isolated 
from a wider disarmament agreement. 
Khrushchev indicated his concern 
that agreement to inspection on So- 
viet soil would provide the West 
with a lever to be used in disarma- 
ment talks. He alluded to anticipated 
difficulties in getting the Chinese 
Communists to accept control posts 
on their territory. He told Mr. 
Thompson that he had not yet given 
the Chinese any nuclear weapons, 
and had no present intention of do- 
ing so. But, if testing were banned 
and the French continued to develop 
nuclear weapons, the Chinese would 
certainly increase their pressure fon 
both Soviet nuclear warheads and 
missile systems. 


Behind the Stalling 


Mr. Thompson predicted, accurately, 
that French testing would be used as 
a pretext to stall the conference. Mr. 
Khrushchev did not give advance 
notice of his second pretext—the pro- 
posal for a_ three-power control 
administration. 

In fact, the Soviet Union has little 
to gain from a treaty at this point. 
It has won an effective, and uncon- 
trolled, suspension of testing that has 
hampered American nuclear develop- 
ment, through the “gentleman's 
agreement” that has already run 
long past its original one-year time 
limit. Presumably, the Russians 
count on the pressure of world opin- 
ion, stimulated by  anti-nucleai 
marches and demonstrations, to keep 
that suspension in force. 

The Russians have apparently had 
some second thoughts about even the 
modicum of inspection they were 
previously prepared to accept. Soviet 
newsmen in Geneva argued, in con- 
versation, that America’s real motive 
was political penetration into Rus- 
sia, not scientific inspection. They 
quoted from articles in American 
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periodicals that argued the advan- 
tage of a treaty as an entering wedge 
into the closed Soviet society. 

The Soviets are not likely to walk 
abruptly out of this conference, as 
they did from the ten-nation dis- 
armament talks last year. Their de- 
sign, more probably, will be to keep 
the conterence stalled, and later to 
propose that it be merged with gen- 
eral disarmament negotiations. 

This presents America and Britain 
with a difficult decision. President 
Kennedy would face less resistance 
at home than Prime Minister Mac- 
millan would in deciding to resume 
testing. But Mr. Kennedy would 
have to weigh the impact on the neu- 


tralist and underdeveloped countries 
that have become a focal point of 
his policy. 

The West apparently means to 
keep trying. If the present stalemate 
continues, then as a first step the 
United States and Britain may take 
the issue to the United Nations to 
judge who is blocking a treaty. After 
that, the way is still dim. 

An American delegate here said, 
with some dismay: “The issues 
seem too complicated to get across. 
How do we explain to people who 
have just started in the business of 
governing that the present morato- 
rium is no good without a treaty and 
inspection?” «» 


Dean Rusk’s Debut 


STANLEY KARNOW 


BANGKOK 

_ of the purposes of foreign 

policy is not to produce drama, 

but to work hard at problems and 
try to solve them.” 


When he enunciated this thought- , 


ful axiom in Bangkok last month, 
Dean Rusk had just completed three 
sweltering days of difficult and deli- 
cate negotiations, his first overseas 
assignment as Secretary of State. And 
these measured words—spoken to 
soothe a harried reporter groping 
lor snappy news—were an apt de- 
scription of Rusk’s approach to his 
job. He was not theatrical or, in any 
journalistic sense, colorful. But he 
displayed diplomatic flexibility and 
purposeful firmness. Most important, 
he constantly seemed to convey the 
conviction that he was not a star 
performer but a member of a cast 
that included a whole array of polit- 
ical and military luminaries, each 
playing a special and _ integrated 
role. 

Unquestionably, ever since the 
beginning, the nature of sEATO has 
been rather fuzzy and _ contused. 
Created in Manila in 1954, sEato 
was a peculiar sort of pact. It was 
scarcely regional, since its three 
Asian members—Thailand, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines—are far from 
each other, and its other five states— 
Australia, New Zealand, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States— 
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are not Asian at all. Each had joined 
out of different interests, fears, and 
motives. Pakistan, for example, was 
far more concerned with sEATO’s 
potential contribution to the Kash- 
mir issue than it was with Thailand’s 
preoccupation with possible Com- 
munist incursions in the Mekong 
River valley. Britain’s military base 





in Asia was concentrated in Malaya 
and Singapore, and France, after 
losing Indochina, had abandoned 
practically everything but some 
vague cultural ties with the Orient. 
For Thailand, host country to sEATo, 
the organization was a device to get 


American military support; to the 
United States, it was the legal toe- 
hold on the Asian continent. 

SeaTo’s defensive value was equal- 
ly complicated. In the treaty’s oper- 
ative text, Article IV, all members 
were committed to action in the 
event of overt Communist aggres- 
sion. But beyond consultations “in 
order to agree on the measures which 
should be taken,” the pact provided 
no very clear wording on what could 
be done in the event of covert Com- 
munist subversion. And it was pre- 
cisely this kind of shady, indefinable 
infiltration that the Communists 
were employing in Laos. 


Kk A YEAR or more, sEATO had 
wrestled with the Laos problem, 
never quite able to reach the neces- 
sary unanimity for action—any sort 
of action—in that chaotic country. 
The Thais, whose borders were 
most directly threatened, favored im- 
mediate military intervention. The 
French, at the opposite extreme, 
sentimentally remembered their own 
peaceful half century in Laos and 
favored neutralism for the country, 
regardless of the risks involved. At- 
titudes toward Laos were indeed so 
divergent that when the Laotian 
government sent a letter to sEATO 
early this year requesting that the 
organization send in observers, it 
took the members three weeks to 
agree on a noncommittal answer. 
Dean Rusk was perhaps not fully 
aware of the depth of these differ- 
ences when he landed in Bangkok. 
At first, his objective was to per- 
suade sEATO to issue a_ resolution 
that would commit the organization 
to take military measures if the 
Soviet Union refused to negotiate 
and if Laos requested help. This 
would not by any means be an ulti- 
matum to the Russians, he insisted, 
but rather a strong statement that 
made sFATO’s position clear. Almost 
immediately, however, Rusk discov- 
ered that achieving unity for such a 
proposal would be impossible. The 
French were the most recalcitrant. 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de 
Murville explained: “I cannot take 
a position on a hypothetical ques- 
tion. I do not know in advance what 
will have to be done. Anyway, a po- 
litical problem is never settled by 
military means.” 
In the hours that followed, an as- 
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sortment olf concurrent diplomatic 
and military operations took place 
around the world. President Ken- 
nedy met with Prime Minister Mac- 
millan in Key West, and the next 
day with Andrei Gromyko in Wash- 
ington, while the American ambas- 
sador in Moscow dealt with Khru- 
shchev. American marines moved 
up to Udon in northern Thailand, 
taking positions to move into Laos 
if necessary, and units of the Seventh 
Fleet were already in the Gulf ol 
Thailand and the waters off South 
Vietnam. 

Simultaneously, Rusk began to 
adjust to the realities of sEATO in 
Bangkok. His primary concern now 
became bargaining for unity that 
would not hinder military interven- 
tion. Thus his efforts were directed 
more at getting unanimous approv- 
al for some potential action than at 
total agreement for unanimous ac- 
tion. In brief, he was willing to settle 
lor an arrangement similar to the 
United Nations’ participation in 
the Korean War, with a sEaTo flag— 
like the U.N. flag—that could be used 
by whichever members were willing 
to intervene. 

Beneatii the gilded ceiling of a 
Thai government hall, 
Rusk put the American position into 
perspective. He explained how Com- 
munist strategy had evolved since the 
days of Stalin; how it had become 
more sophisticated, avoiding blunt 
frontal attacks in favor of infiltra- 
tion and subtle propaganda. This 
increased the danger that pacts like 
NATO, CENTO, and sEATO could be out- 
flanked, and therefore they had to 
maintain their solidarity. The way 
the Communists had contrived to 
subvert a large part of Laos was an 
and urgent example of 
what Rusk meant. If seato fell apart 
trying to meet this threat, the Com- 
munist be all the 
greater 


conterence 


obvious 


success would 


The Quiet Achievement 

Even as he urged a strong sEATO 
resolution, Rusk knew full well that 
for the sake of unity he would have 
to fall back on something that 
sounded watery. But to prevent mis- 
understanding, he resorted to a clever 
device. Through members of his 
delegation, he deliberately leaked 
the essence of the American position 
to the press, stating in so many words 
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that the United States wanted—as it 
always had—a tough sEATO state- 
ment. In effect, the press plant said: 
“This is the firm American inten- 
tion that can be fitted between the 
lines of the seemingly mild srato 
resolution.” 

The final searo declaration did 
seem quite mild. It merely announced 
that if negotiations with the Rus- 
sians failed, sEATO members “are 
prepared, within the terms of the 
Treaty, to take whatever action may 
be appropriate in the circumstances.” 

Correspondents accustomed to the 
ringing phrases of John Foster Dulles 
were disappointed; many of them, 
failing to grasp the real American 
intention that lay within the banal 
words, ruthlessly wrote of Rusk’s 
failure. But in fact, those sterco- 
typed terms provided the United 
States and other interested sEATO 
members with all the room necessary 


tor any policy they wished to pursue. 
Negotiations with the Russians were 
not precluded. French sensitivities 
were not ruffled. If military inter- 
vention in Laos proved necessary, 
it could be undertaken without feat 
of veto by any sEATO member, and 
a SEATO flag could be flown over the 
operation. None of this was spelled 
out, but it was all there. “Read the 
resolution over thoughtfully,” Rusk 
advised one journalist, “and you'll 
find that it contains all that is nec- 
essary.” 

The operative word in that advice 
is “thoughtfully.” Considering the 
military preparations that were 
quietly accompanying the sEATO res- 
olutions, not much thought was re- 
quired to get beneath the flatness of 
its words to their real essence. Per- 
haps thoughtfulness, paralleled by 
stiff readiness, was what character- 
ized Rusk’s debut in Bangkok. 





Where Poverty Is Permanent 


WILLIAM FRANCOIS 


HuNTINGTON, W. Va. 

I 1948, 125,000 miners in West 
Virginia produced 168 million 
tons of coal. During the next ten 
years, coal operators poured out $500 
million to mechanize their mines, 
and by 1958, 68,000 miners pro- 
duced 150 million tons. The indus- 
try had performed a truly amazing 
feat: it had cut the work force near- 
ly in half while almost maintaining 
production. The 1959 steel strike 
and a sagging economy both hit 
the coal industry hard (along with 
competitive fuels), and by the end 
of 1960, an average of 36,000 miners 
had produced about 120 million 
tons of coal. Within a span of twelve 


years, 89,000 miners had lost thei: 
jobs or were reduced to working one 
or two days a week. At least 78,000 
of them could find no work of any 
sort. 

This is the basis for the migration 
of 200,000 West Virginians—a migra- 
tion as vast and as disruptive as that 
of the Okies in the years of the de- 
pression. Forty thousand are living 
in the Akron area; other thousands 
have moved to Cleveland, Mansfield, 
Detroit, Chicago... . 

Those who have left the coal 
fields are the lucky ones. An esti- 
mated 35,000 jobless miners have 
stayed behind—hoping against hope. 
“They should leave,” says R. R. 
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Humphreys of Charleston, secretary- 
treasurer of District 17, United 
Mine Workers, “but a great majority 
won't until it’s too late. Then they 
can't.” 


tig SAME KIND of problem extends 
into the coal fields of Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and 
southern Ohio. In Harlan County, 
Kentucky, for example, there are 
lewer than five thousand miners 
now; there were 12,500 in 1950. In 
seven Virginia mining counties, ten 
thousand people depend on sur- 
plus foods. In central Pennsylvania, 
seventy-five thousand men worked 
in the mines twenty years ago; there 
are fewer than fifteen thousand now. 
But there, at least, a sizable garment 
industry has grown up to provide 
forty thousand jobs—mostly for the 
wives and daughters of miners. 

As Zane Kuzman, for eighteen 
vears aminer in the Coaldale region, 
puts it: “I just couldn't believe that 
a healthy, willing guy like me 
couldn't get a decent job. But at 
lorty-seven I'm reduced to a house- 
keeper while my wile goes out and 
earns the bread and butter. Alter 
lorty, you're done. They just won't 
talk to you about a job.” 

One out of every four West Vir 
ginians now receives surplus foods. 
\s you might expect, the majority olf 
them are in the coal fields. McDowell 
County is the worst hit, with thirty- 
eight thousand people, or forty per 
cent of the population, on the dole; 
it is one of the eight localities in the 
United States where a food-stamp 
plan will be tried this summer 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Chere are twenty thousand in Lo- 
gan County, eighteen thousand each 
in Mingo and Fayette. It’s almost as 
bad in other coal counties. 

Many towns and villages are 
deserted. New shutdowns and _lay- 
offs imperil others. Even before the 
situation grew worse during the win- 
ter, the West Virginia Welfare Coun- 
cil had warned that the “present eco- 
nomic distress in certain areas of the 
state is causing a breakdown in the 
health and morals of our citizens.” 

Welfare officials in these areas are 
in despair. “The children are the 
future,” one remarked. “It’s terrible 
to think what’s happening to many of 
them.”” Some welfare workers have 
quit because, under the present laws, 
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they cannot help the tamilies of 
miners who are able to work but 
can’t find jobs. 

Thomas Kennedy, who succeeded 
John L. Lewis last year as _presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, 
has urged extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation and other meas- 
ures to aid the miners, including 
efforts to attract new industries to 
the depressed areas. But the rugged 
hills of West Virginia may prove too 
formidable. 

“You can’t build industrial plants 
on top of West Virginia’s hills,” 
asserts David L. Francis, mavor of 
Huntington and president of the 
Princess Coal Company, which em- 
ploys one thousand men at nine 
mines. “What's the answer? Export 
coal and miners—just as we have 
been doing. The Mayo State Voca- 
tional ‘Technical School at Paints- 
ville, Kentucky, has done a terrific 
job of retraining our boys and put- 
ting thousands of them into the 
Northern states. .\s I see it, this is 
the solution.” 

Lewis, the shaggy-browed union 
patriarch who fought the coal oper- 
ators tooth and nail during the 
bloody 1920's and early 1930's, agrees. 
“We are not trying to keep men in 
the mines just to retain jobs,” he 
once said. “The unemployed mine1 
should move on to other jobs.” 

On the need for mechanization, 
both coal operators and umMw ofh- 
cials agree, although some union 
leaders openly question the speed 
used to accomplish this feat. They 
are also staggered by the results—and 
by the switch to competitive fuels. 

“But if we hadn't mechanized,” 
Mayor Francis of Huntington points 
out, “we'd be dead now. We've lost 
major markets and must compete 
with other fuels that have tax ad- 
vantages. The fact that the price of 
coal at the mine has not gone up 
in the last ten years—during a period 
of inflation—is a major accomplish- 
ment.” 


M*** MINERS were old enough to 
apply for pensions when they 
were laid off. In Umw’s District 17, 
for example, fifteen per cent of the 
men cut off are over sixty and eligi- 
ble for pensions. Pension applica- 
tions have increased fifty per cent 
during the past two years. In this 
one West Virginia district, where 


filtteen thousand union miners are 
now working compared with thirty- 
five thousand in 1947, 7,500 are now 
receiving pensions. This upsurge in 
pensions has forced the UmMw to re- 
duce payments to 65,600 retired solt- 
coal miners from $100 a month to 
$75. Previously the union had cut 
pension payments to hard-coal min- 
ers from $100 to $50. 

The union paid out $78 million 
last year to sixty-five thousand re- 
tired bituminous-coal miners. An 
additional $57 million was paid out 
during that same period for hospital- 
ivation and medical care, plus an- 
other 337 million in other benefits. 
All these programs are financed by 
the forty-cent-a-ton royalty paid by 
the coal operators to the umw. “I 
shudder to think what would hap- 
pen if it wasn't fon the miners’ wel- 
fare fund,” the state mine director 
Says. 

In addition to a lowering of pen- 
sion payments, limitations have been 
placed on medical care. The wel- 
fare fund ran $18 million in the red 
last year, and there was a $15-million 
deficit the year belore. The gap was 
bridged by dipping into the fund's 
reserves, which are down to 5116 
million compared with S150 million 
in 1958. 


Q" and natural gas are the prime 
cause of the coal industry's trou- 
bles. In 1900, coal supplied seventy 
per cent of the nation’s energy re- 
quirements. Now it’s 26.7 per cent. 
Railroads have switched to oil; the 
nation’s homes are nearly all heated 
by gas or oil. 

The head of the biggest coal com- 
pany in the state, Raymond Salvati, 
says the solution is simple. “We have 
to get people to consume more coal.” 
But Governor Underwood, who re- 
linquished his office to W. W. Bar- 
ron on January 16, has felt, like 
many others, that “greater coal pro- 
duction will mean more machines, 
not more men.” 

Is there a solution that goes be- 
yond stopgap measures? Most of the 
people who are closest to the prob- 
lem feel that the only answer lies in 
retraining and relocating miners in 
areas where redevelopment projects, 
government loans, public works, and 
other forms of pump priming are 
more feasible than they are in the 
rugged terrain of West Virginia. 
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Sasha, Vovo, 


And Natasha 


JEREMY and GABRIELLA AZRAEL 


- bynes it has frequently been 

same the whole 
world Sasha, Vovo, and Na- 
tasha, however, could only have been 
Soviet. Aged thirteen, twelve, and 
trained and formed 
society, they were Soviet 


said, are the 
over. 


eleven, already 
by then 
adults writ small. 

For an American, it is often difh- 
cult to judge the age of a Soviet 
child; with Sasha. 
Short, slight, brown-eyed, with thick 
black hair, he had the physique of 
an eleven-year-old in this country. 
But Sasha was almost fourteen. He 
was in the sixth class at school, where 
like almost all his classmates he was 
taking biology and chemistry, mathe- 
matics and algebra, Russian lan- 
guage and literature, geography and 
history, and a foreign language—in 
his case English. Despite his heavy 
schedule, he gladly gave up five of 
his free hours weekly to study with 
us. English was Sasha’s passion, and 
he had even switched schools because 
the old one didn’t offer it. His reason 
was as specific as it was Soviet: he 
had already decided his vocation. He 
was going to be a translator and in- 
terpreter, because this was both “cul- 
tured” and “socially useful.” In 
order to learn English “properly,” 


and so it was 
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as he was fond of putting it, he felt 
he had to write down a certain num- 
ber of words and grammatical rules 
daily. Whenever we tried to coax 
him into a more casual attitude, we 
ran up against polite resistance. 
Learning was a process he knew well 
(he was a straight-A student), and 
he was loath to abandon any part of 
it. But learning was only one part of 
life, and during the regular breaks 
he set up, all his childish vitality 
would bubble forth as he told us in 
Russian of his stamp and coin collec- 
tions. 

Beneath the red Pioneer’s scarf 
of almost any Soviet child, you are 
sure to find the heart of a_ bud- 
ding numismatist or philatelist. In 
fact, it is through the difficulty of 
getting certain stamps that these chil- 
dren often first discover the limits 
of their world. But if they are 
lucky, they find a way. Sasha lived 
in a show-place housing development 
and managed to use his English to 
meet Bruce, an American youngster 
who was being shown around with 
his parents. Sasha danced with joy 
when he got his first letter from New 
York a month later. That American 
stamp became his most prized pos- 
session, and Sasha became a staunch 


advocate ol cultural exchanges. He 
wondered what he could send Bruce 
of equal value, and we finally settled 
on a few Russian and Chinese 
stamps from Sasha’s own collection 
Only after the return letter ways 
mailed did we read in the New Yor} 
Times that United States governmen 
agents had broken up a ring ol 
American philatelists traficking in 
Chinese stamps in violation of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. We 
never told Sasha, and Bruce wis 
never apprehended. 


_ frequently asked about the 
\” United States. Nothing overshad- 
owed for him the enormous fact that 
American children go to school 
only five days a week, instead of the 
Soviet six. (“Papa, Papa,” he shouted 
into the kitchen, “did you hea: 
that?” But Papa said, “That's why 
we are catching up with and over 
taking the United States,” and Sasha 
looked a little deflated.) He listened 
to all our answers with rapt atten- 
tion. We asked him what he already 
knew about America. “I know that 
America has good industry, good 
agriculture, talented people like Paul 
Robeson and Van Cliburn, that the 
people don’t want war but that 
your ruling circles do.” How do 
you undo a lesson so thoroughly 
learned? And dare you try with a 
child who will always live in the 
Soviet Union? 

On another occasion, Sasha's 
mother was treating us to her special 
homemade Ukrainian delicacies 
when Sasha asked if he could have 
a taste of wine. His mother quickly 
said, “No, of course not,” and just 
as quickly poured him some. He 
raised it Russian fashion, clinked 
glasses, and said shyly, “May there 
always be peace and friendship not 
only between us but between our 
countries.”” Only later did we realize 
that any foreigner would have 
thought this a monstrous example 
of indoctrination, or a cynical parody 
of diplomatic toasting. To us at the 
time, it seemed neither. It was 
bright-eyed Sasha talking and we 
had been in Moscow many months. 
It sounded normal and we knew he 
meant every word. 

Sasha wasn’t simply a parrot. He 
was a bright, happy little boy who 
could think on his feet. When he 
asked why Americans never seemed 
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to have the lapel buttons advoca- 
ting peace, friendship, Sputniks, or 
service in the virgin lands that are 
so popular in the Soviet Union, we 
finally decided to try to infuse him 
with a little bracing and salubrious 
American democratic spirit. At elec- 
tion time, we explained, everyone 
puts on the pin of his favorite can- 
didate, argues with those who en- 
dorse the rival candidate, and openly 
champions his favorite. Sasha thought 
this over. “I see,” he said finally.” It’s 
true, your elections aren't free. You 
can’t keep your choice a_ secret.” 
Grudgingly, we had to admire the 
mental agility of this child, who 
does not merely regurgitate propa- 
ganda but can apply the basic 
categories to a totally new situation. 
Sasha was if anything quicker than 
his adult compatriots, but his mind 
worked the way a good adult Soviet 
mind would. A Moscow University 
professor once asked us the differ- 
ence between American and Soviet 
elections. We were too tired to fight 
but too proud to surrender com- 
pletely, so we simply said, “We use 
mechanical voting machines instead 
of hand-marked ballots.” Even Sasha 
was willing to concede that America 
was ahead in tek/nika, but the pro- 
fessor exclaimed with glee, “Aha! 
the machine takes your picture as 
you pull the lever!” 


_ Sasha wanted anything, he 
would discuss with his mother 
the effect of the outlay on the family 
finances. His greatest dream was for 
a typewriter with Latin letters, and 
he had made a sober estimate of how 
many movies and soccer balls he 
would have to give up in order to 
pay his share. He still thought it 
might cost too much, but manfully 
explained that some things were 
worth sacrificing in order to fur- 
ther one’s career. Both his parents 
were successful, well-paid engineers, 
but Sasha had been trained from in- 
fancy to be mature and considerate 
of all the other members of the family 
collective. The only thing, for exam- 
ple, that could make him break off 
his English lessons in mid-course was 
his constant wish to help his sick 
grandmother. 

Grandma was a warm and wonder- 
ful woman, but she had long lived 
under Stalin, and she never quite 
got used to having Americans as reg- 
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ular callers at her house. She got 
upset every time Sasha would become 
deeply engaged in a “political” dis- 
cussion with us. “Act your age,” she 
would admonish. The adult attitude, 
as she knew it, was to avoid such 
discussions. 

There were other sides to Sasha's 
relations with foreigners and Grand- 
ma’s perspective on them. One May 
afternoon, Sasha interrupted our les- 
son and started to straighten up the 
room and lay down scatter rugs on 
the floor. These precious treasures 
were gencrally kept in the hall closet. 
Grandma came in and, seeing the 
rugs down, took them all up again. 
“Grandma, what are you doing?” 
Sasha yelled, and then laid them 
down again. “What are you doing?” 
Grandma retorted, and took them 
up a second time. Sasha, it seems, 
had got word from the superintend- 





ent’s ofhice that a group of American 
tourists were coming that afternoon 
to see the development, perhaps to 
his apartment. “Grandma,” Sasha 
said in exasperation, laying out the 
rugs a third time, “Father has given 
me exact instructions as to how the 
house should look when foreigners 
come, so don’t interfere.” Grandma 
surrendered quietly, but she ex- 
changed looks with us. She knew 
that we were foreigners; Sasha hadn't 
yet learned that. 

The last time we saw Sasha was 
over a long farewell lunch late in 
June. His last assignment in English 
had been to memorize the Amy 
Lowell poem that begins “I saw a 
star slide down the sky/Grazing the 
moon as it went by.” We had been 
curious to see how Sasha, with his 
practical knowledge of astronomy, 
would react to this. He surprised us 


by having set the poem to his own 
music. His mother played and he 
sang, standing at attention beside 
the piano, full of the pride of crea- 
tivity, full of response to the poem, 
and looking out the window toward 
the red star of the Kremlin. 


we Vovo picked us up as we 
left the hotel in Leningrad, we 
assumed that he was simply one of 
the many Soviet children who con- 
gregate about the Intourist hotels 
trving to beg or trade American 
gum, match covers, and 
stamps. This is the way children less 
well brought-up than Sasha acquire 
their collections. In this group, Vovo 
was at a distinct disadvantage, for he 
knew no English and was far from 
“cute.” His hair was tousled, his 
clothes baggy, and he was more than 
What 
he wanted was American post cards. 
When we reported that we had none, 
Vovo decided that we needed his in- 
formed guidance around the Soviet 
Union's most beautiful city. We had 
intended simply to wander anyway, 
so we let him join us. 

Vovo was twelve. He had begun 
collecting post cards, he reported, 
because they gave him a chance to 
find out about life in other 
tries. He had for a long time been 
trving to get cards from America, but 
tourists never came supplied with 
scenes of home. Sensing his deep 
disappointment, we promised to dig 
up American among 
our friends in Moscow and send 
them to him along with cards from 
every country we passed through on 
the way back to America. He was 
overjoyed, and immediately wrote 
down his name and address. How- 
ever, he requested that we mail all 
cards from one of the countries of 
“the socialist camp,” since “Mail 
from the capitalist countries is not 
let through.” This he said matter- 
of-factly, suggesting a mature aware- 
ness of Soviet realities even though 
in this particular case his facts were 
wrong. He understood the system 
well enough to want to play it safe. 

But he also knew his “rights” un- 
der the new Khrushchevean dispen- 
sation. He became furious when an 
overzealous adult approached him 
and, assuming that we would not 
understand, questioned Vovo about 
what he was doing with us. The in- 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 


Acrostickler 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition con- 
tains two clues. One is a conven- 
tional synonym; the other a pun, ana- 
gram, or play on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should 
be transferred to the corresponding 
squares in the crossword, and vice 
versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct 
words in the acrostic will, when read 
down, spell out the name of a promi- 
nent person: the acrostician. 


Eighteenth century fad which might have 
been inspired by the Acrostician. (4,2,6) 


18 200 40 84 11674 


To stick in; to be vested in. 


36 192 144 120 14 166 62 198 
The part of an accusation that bears most 
heavily on the accused. 


54 152 168 124 224 190 88 136 68 


Overcoat with a removable cape. 


34 176 194 218 2 148 30 102 130 182 
An instrument for estimating sliding 
friction. 


, 8 212 86 114 Aswell;adandy. (Br. slang) 


" Ge 74 TB 72 138 96 140 104 164 132 216 


To estimate by projecting data. 


142 6 72 112 156 94 
The smallest English hound; o spy or in- 
former; a constable. 


Asphodel or King’s Spear. (Obs. sp.) 


66 222 52 134 160 58 26 60 10 70 44 98 
A solid bounded by six planes which form 
porallelograms. 


210 202 50 154 196 184 32 


To roll down; to delegate responsibility. 


220 158 180 A room in a harem. 


208 186 90 126 106 174 Alabama river. 
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Across Down 
1. After ‘“‘and,"® vehicle of the 1. Army leaders meet at the U.N.? 
Acrostician. (3,7,5) (7,8) 
31. Areserve fund kept by a car- 3. Fad fits this description of the 
dinal? (4,3) Acrostician’s side. 
5. About Eve or an old baili ff? 
39. Audibly tick off a dramatist. 7. Shipinthe vulgar Golden Fleece 
61. Conner is in the rear of the legend. 
French. 9. Arouse this French exit. 
68. A mere stor has a long tail of 11. What place precedes the golfer’s 
light. cry? Why? 
91. Not a living bridge but a term 13. Find a mat about the house for 
of endurance. (4,4) the number one Moslem. 
- 15. How Barrie might hove charac- 
100. To store in a bundle of hay. terized an object in orbit. 
121. You press the extras. (5-5, 4) 
128. Meet fire with leisure. (4,4) 82. Wear out a cigarette. 
151. Enlisted the elder fifty? No. 95. Troll and sing while walking. 
160. A first class bell for a devil. 114. An Italian cleric far from home. 
181. Let the river be a type. 123. A coven up in the world? The 
189. Fix habits inthe name of Lear’s upstart: ' 
daughter? 133. Ape found at one time. 
142. Can the carrier be behind? 
211. Junior friars or the victims of 161. Wrangle up to a bit of work. 
primogeniture? (7,8) 174. The prophet is dry, we hear. 
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terrogator was sent abruptly on his 
way. In Vovo'’s shocked “My God, 
what business is it of his?” there was 
not only childish pride in his adult 
ability to assert his independence 
but also an adult indignation at 
the childish system that denies—or 
can deny—all right to privacy. 

Vovo belied his twelve years and 
demonstrated his early-acquired So- 
vietness by asking a Nevsky Prospekt’s 
length of questions about the price 
of commodities in the United States. 
He had a quite accurate idea of com- 
parable Soviet prices, and knew that 
these prices had to be considered in 
conjunction with the average wage 
rate in the two countries. America 
was for him, as for all Soviet citizens, 
the standard of comparison, but he 
wanted to compare the hard goods 
of daily life, not the refinements of 
tekhnika that had so fascinated 
Sasha. Here was a difference of back- 
ground, a difference of class. But 
what was really striking about Vovo’'s 
economic orientation was that he 
had a sophisticated comprehension 
of the nature of peaceful economic 
competition. 


AS A GUIDE, Vovo proved more than 
adequate. He knew all the major 
attractions of Leningrad, and some- 
thing of their historical significance. 
We strolled with him through the 
marble-paneled grand ballroom of 
the House of Pioneers, where the 
high and mighty once played out 
their lavish lives and where dozens 
of children now played their games, 
some sitting studiously over chess, 
others darting around the huge pil- 
lars in a frantic game of tag. Down 
in the former reception hall, we 
stopped to listen for a few minutes 
to a wind-instrument concert. The 
earnest young musicians, the dedi- 
cated conductor, and the bored but 
proudly patient parents presented a 
slightly ridiculous picture, but one 
that we all agreed was a must for 
Vovo’s Pioneer newspaper. Vovo, it 
turned out, was a reporter and spent 
most of his mornings (he attended 
the afternoon shift at school) run- 
ning around Leningrad getting 
stories. Mostly he wrote about the 
activities of his classmates at the 
House of Pioneers, which in addi- 
tion to general play facilities had 
musical groups, workshops, science 
clubs with small laboratories, nature 
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By Paul Y. Hammond. This 
timely new study clarifies the 
complexities of civilian executive 
control and other major organ- : 
izational problems, and presents ; 
a balanced and thorough anal- { 
ysis of the National Security 
Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Office of the Secretary of De- 
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clubs, and sports teams. Vovo could 
get admitted to any of them any time 
with his official Pioneer News Re- 
porter card, which he showed us with 
pride. Sasha too had had a “social 
obligation,” and in his case it was 
burdensome. As a good student, he 
was permitted to “volunteer” to give 
comradely tutoring to his less bril- 
liant classmates. 

The Peter and Paul Fortress which 
we visited next, was an important 
symbol in Vovo’s eyes. As we passed 
through the cathedral where the 
czars after Peter are buried and the 
prison where so many nineteenth- 
century intellectual dissenters and 
revolutionaries were left to rot, Vovo 
could not contain his excitement. He 
had learned the official guide’s pat- 
ter backwards and forwards, as _ his- 
tory, and it was supremely important 
to him personally that it be im- 
pressed upon us that here was Rus- 
dark past, standing in stark 
contrast to its present and to its 
brilliantly lighted future. 


sla s 


B' r there were also reminders that 
Vovo was just twelve and that 
the present was wonderful to him in 
a twelve-year-old way. As we wan- 
dered back toward the hotel, he tried 
to book us for further touring in the 
he got out of school. 
We had to refuse because we had 
tickets to the circus. He said nothing, 
but he stopped at every sidewalk 
booth en route to inquire idly 
whether they happened to have an 
extra circus ticket. His pretended air 
of casual indifference when he finally 
found one could not cover his child- 
ish excitement. We knew of course 
that he had no money for such a 
luxury; and after he had assured us 
that his mother would not object 
to his being out so late at night, espe- 
cially with Americans, we succumbed 
to his hope that we would take him. 

Vovo told us that he and his mother 
had a “comradely relationship,” and 
that she trusted him completely. He 
had never known his father and he 
really got to see his working mother 
only after school and on Sundays; 
but he was clearly very devoted to 
her, and he spoke joyfully of how 
they went to movies together every 
Sunday and sometimes had dinner 
in a downtown cafeteria. This was 
only sometimes, because the cafe- 
teria prices, all of which he quoted 
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for us, were “outrageous.” Like 
Sasha, he had been trained early to 
budget-consciousness (in Vovo's case 
with more pressing need) and for 
him “comradeship” implied a ma- 
ture mutual consideration of family 
finances. 

At the circus Vovo was as en- 
tranced with Filatov’s bears as he 
should have been and as we were. 
He was wonderful to watch and we 
took vicarious pleasure from his re- 
actions. The strange thing was that 
he also watched ours and took vicari- 
ous pleasure from them. It was clear- 
ly of great importance to him that 
we be not only happy but also im- 
pressed. All Russians have a_per- 
vasive insecurity about their own 
identity, a compulsion to judge 
themselves through foreigners’ eyes. 
Not even a circus could make a 
Soviet twelve-year-old forget this. 

Vovo, like so many Soviet children, 
wants to be an engineer when he 
grows up. His above-average grades 
and the successful execution of his 
“social obligation” mean that he will 
probably get a college scholarship 
and reach his goal, although only 
after he has worked two years before 
entering college. We wouldn't be 
surprised if he became a party mem- 
ber and even a party official. He will 
have to restrain some of his open 
curiosity about foreign ways, but the 
régime will provide other outlets, 
more and more Pioneer palaces. He 
will be the sort of self-made man ol 
lively intelligence and practicality 
whom the system regularly recruits 
directly into its service. His Khru- 
shchevean build and _ self-confident 
manner already make him seem a 
miniature apparatchik. Yet as we 
passed the Hermitage on the way 
back from the circus, Vovo urged us 
to be sure to visit it; he had been 
many times. When we asked him 
what part of the museum he liked 
best, he answered without hesitation 
or embarrassment, “The Raphael 
Room. His Madonnas are so beauti 
ful.” 


7e met NatasHa while walking 

: through Moscow’s Gorky Park 
of Culture and Rest one March day. 
Dressed in the long, thick tan stock 
ings that Soviet schoolgirls wear, a 
heavy, fur-collared muddy winte: 
coat, and the perpetual Russian ker- 
chief, she had the swaddled look of 
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all Muscovites in winter. Her moun- 
tain of clothing made Natasha seem 
even smaller than she was, and she 
couldn’t have weighed more than 
sixty-five pounds or have been more 
than three and a half feet tall. Her 
shining eyes and oval face gave her 
i delicate beauty that was the more 
striking for its drab encasement. We 
would have guessed she was eight; 
ihe turned out to be eleven. 

We met when she asked us where 
he bus stop was. Our answer must 
have struck her fancy, for instead of 
iollowing our directions, she began 
to follow us. Probably it was our 
iccent, for she finally mustered the 
‘ourage to come up beside us. Her 
first question was, “Where are you 
from?” When she learned we were 
Americans, she wasn’t a bit confused, 
but began the familiar ritual of 
questions. (Would an American 
cleven-year-old even know how to 
begin to ask a question about the 
Soviet Union?) She explained that 
she particularly wanted to know be- 


cause “Here Americans are called 
fascists but’—and this either from 
politeness or already mounting 


” 


skepticism—‘ ‘that’s not true, is it? 


Chen, without waiting for an answer, © 


she mused aloud, “What govern- 
ment is it that wants war? I forget, 
but I think it’s the American.” 

As we rounded the next bend in 
the path, we came upon a panoramic 
view of the latest masterpieces of 
socialist architecture, sharp and dully 
uniform against the Moscow skyline. 
Natasha asked suddenly about the 
tall buildings in America, “which 
have real gardens on their roofs.” 
We were well used by this time to 
the Soviet set piece about New York 
skyscrapers, which manages simulta- 
neously to convey wonder and in- 
credulity and scorn. Skyscrapers are 
incredible feats of engineering, but 
somewhat ominous, un-Soviet, and 
therefore suspicious. But Natasha 
wasn’t interested in all that. Those 
roof gardens, growing up there near 
the sky! That was truly wonderful. 
She didn’t know where she had 
heard of them, but somewhere she 
had got this germ of an idea about 
\merica, and it had lived and grown 
and she wasn’t going to let it go. On 
passing the pond in the park, she 
gaily told us of the American swan 
that lived there in the summer—or 
had lived there but had perhaps re- 
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cently moved somewhere else. These 
were her private contacts with 
America and would, though this she 
could not know or say, always lead 
her to doubt that Americans are 
fascists. 

As we climbed the slippery hill, 
she naturally and trustingly gave us 
her hands. The snow reminded her 
of one of her greatest unhappinesses. 
In the summer, she told us, she goes 
with her family to their dacha in the 
country, so that she has never been 
able to play in the park when the 
Ferris wheel is in operation. But “It’s 
just wonderful, and you must be 
sure to come and see the park when 
it’s beautiful and filled with people 
and flowers.” We felt that Natasha 
was lonely. Why, we don’t know, al- 
though she did ask us if American 
children are like Russian children— 
always fighting. But she was obviously 
self-suficient, able to enjoy tramp- 
ing alone around the park, imagin- 
ing a world of Ferris wheels and 
roof gardens and friendly children. 

Our cold springtime walk had 
lasted only an hour, but Natasha had 
made it memorable. When we 
learned that she planned to walk 
home because she had spent all her 
money on candy, we insisted on giv- 
ing her a ruble, which she took 
without embarrassment. Then she 
climbed happily aboard a mammoth 
brown double-decker bus and waved 
good-by. 


i gonage was no more an automa- 
ton or a stereotype than Vovo 
or Sasha. But she was Soviet no less 
than they—in her resourcefulness, 
self-confidence, maturity, hazy mixed- 
up thoughts on war and peace with 
labels attached to different countries 
(but none of them clear or quite 
believed), an acquaintance with the 
myth of America, pride in the de- 
lights of Moscow, and concern that 
foreigners see them at their best. Be- 
cause of her remark about her sum- 
mers at the family dacha, we guessed 
that Natasha’s family are included 
among the Soviet élite, which would 
explain the absence of that prole- 
tarian practicality and drive that 
marked Vovo. Vovo envied us our 
low-priced clothes and not our roof 
gardens; he admired Soviet Russia's 
proud history and not its gay Ferris 
wheels. Sasha shared something of 
both. 
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ICELAND 
SUMMER 


Adventures of a Bird Painter. By 
GeEorGE MIKscH SuTTON. Delight- 
ful, informal, highly personal 
accounts of a summer's quest for 
Icelandic birds—by a latter-day 
Audubon. Illustrated with paint- 
ings from life by the author. Full- 
color frontispiece $5.95 


HENRY ADAMS 
AND 
BROOKS ADAMS 


The Education of Two American 
Historians. By TimotHy PauL 
Donovan. A fresh and original 
point of view on two of America’s 
best-known and most influential 
writers of history. Bibliography. 

$4.00 


FEZ IN THE AGE 
OF THE MARINIDES 


By Rocer LE TourNgEAU. Trans- 
lated by BEssE ALBERTA CLEMENT. 
The story of the Moroccan city’s 
flowering in the fourteenth cen- 
tury as an economic, intellectual, 
and religious capital of the Mos- 
lem world. Centers of Civiliza- 
tion Series. $2.75 


Now at your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Norman, Oklahoma 























Pegler the First 


OLIVER PILAT 


_ Arthur James Pegler died 
on March 7 in Tucson, the wire- 
service obituaries were brief and 
confused. This was not surprising: 
Pegler had been retired for a quarter 
of a century. None of those who 
wrote about the veteran newspaper- 
man seemed to know that he was—on 
the authority of experts like Ben 
Hecht and Robert J. Casey—the in- 
ventor of the “Hearst style.” ‘his 
was a combination of blood-and- 
thunder rhetoric, trick idiom, and 
colorful phrases best illustrated by 
the famous line about “15 foul 
fiends dancing on the grave ol this 
fair white girl tonight.” 

During the First World War, 
Arthur James Pegler himself con- 
tributed to the eclipse of the Hearst 
style by writing in a magazine article 
that a Hearst paper resembled “a 
screaming woman running down the 
street with her throat cut.” He was 
promptly fired by the Hearst news- 
paper for which he was working. His 
simile may have been considered de- 
fective, by the then current Hearst 
standards, since it failed to specify 
whether the woman was disheveled, 
partially disrobed, or naked. 

Arthur James Pegler was born 
in Staines, England. In two succes- 
sive short obits, the Associated Press 
gave his age as ninety-six and ninety- 
nine. The reason for confusion about 
so much of Pegler’s life is that he 
frequently revised his adventures, 
particularly his misadventures, to 
suit himself and his audience. For 
the benefit of a Time interviewer in 
the 1930's, Pegler said he worked for 
the London Daily Telegraph betore 
he was twenty, traveled to the United 
States in 1884, and “rode the range 
in the Dakotas for three years” be- 
fore “returning to journalism” with 
the Sioux City Times to cover the 
trial of a brewer who had killed the 
town’s chief temperance advocate. 
Twenty years later, Pegler said he 
gave up a job as potboy in a London 
alehouse in 1879, when he was sev- 
enteen, to travel to Iowa as an in- 
dentured farm hand under an ar- 
rangement that paid him twenty 
dollars a year in cash for two years. 
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In other autobiographical references, 
he said he was sent to the United 
States by his parents to learn the 
cattle business, but gave it up be- 
cause he couldn't stay on a horse. 

Certainly, during the late 1880's 
and early 1890's, Pegler became 
a “boomer,” one of that quarrelsome, 
heavy-drinking tribe of nomads, in- 
cluding telegraphers and printers as 
well as reporters, who drifted from 
employer to employer and from 
town to town as their itching feet 
and the bite of necessity dictated. In 
1892, a gang of thieves called the 
Rice Street Gang, whom he had ex- 
posed for a St. Paul newspaper, 
slugged him and tossed him into a 
river. ; 

The best anecdotes about Arthw 
James Pegler stem from his Chicago 
American days. One morning he 
strolled into a Chicago bank where 
the examiners were struggling with 
the accounts of a president who had 
gone to Canada. Throwing his stick 
and gloves on the table, Pegler said: 
“Let's get to business, gentlemen,” in 
a voice that grated like a dull file. 
Naturally the examiners assumed he 
worked for the bank, and the illu- 
sion lasted until Pegler got up to 
catch his next edition with the story. 

Some of the best Pegler stories 
were brought home for the enter- 
tainment of his family and neve 
reached the public domain. On one 
out-of-town assignment for the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, Pegler was caught 
in a snowstorm near Selby, lowa. He 
knocked on the door of a farmhouse 
and was admitted hospitably by a 
woman. After a little time had 
elapsed, she asked him to sit up with 
her husband’s body while she went 
off to arrange for a coffin. Some hours 
later, Pegler awoke from a doze with 
a start. The corpse’s eyes had opened 

“You're dead,” the reporter point 
ecl out. “Hell, no,” was the reply. “It's 
just my epileptic fits! The old woman 
tried to bury me three times before 
this.” 

Pegler told how he and the corpse 
then drank together companionably 
But with a serious face he concluded 
the story by saying to his sons, John 
and Francis W., “In the name ol 
God, boys, do anything else, but don’t 
be a newspaperman!” The advice 
was not followed by Francis, who 
had been named for his mother but 
who finally settled on Westbrook. 
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RECORD NOTES 


ere SYMPHONY IN C. Orchestre Na- 

tional de la Radiodiffusion Francaise, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, cond. (Capitol; mono 
or stereo.) 





What an appealing memento of the 
late conductor! Despite Beecham’s 
long gramophonic association with 
the music of Bizet, he had never re- 
corded the early Symphony in C un- 
til the fairly recent that 
vielded this disc. Not surprisingly, 
his reading of the bubbling score 
vastly outdistances all other versions. 

Sir Thomas’s knack of stating a 
theme vigorously but not strenuous- 
ly, his gilt for unfolding and shaping 
a melody with delicately 
stresses, his characteristic lightness of 


sessions 


nuanced 


touch are all splendidly in evidence. 
Che French orchestra does his bid 
dling with crackling brio and love- 
ly tone (the oboe playing in the sec- 
ond movement is particularly worthy 
of note) and the engineering is fault- 


less. I prefer the stereo version for its 
c 


airier texture and its delicious high- 
lighting of the litthe fugue in the 
\dagio. On the reverse side, Beecham 
dloes what he can for Edouard Lalo’s 
Symphony in G minor, but not even 
his deft hand can make much of it. 


_— E: Sure, 


organ. (Capitol; mono or stereo.) 


Opus 5. Virgil Fox, 
Che long Suite by Maurice Duruflé, 
a French organist and composer born 
in 1902, is the sort of music that will 
appeal mightily to pipe organ ad- 
dicts and just as mightily irritate 
anyone who harbors the slightest 
antipathy to that stentorian instru- 
ment. Its compound olf 
modal meanderings and coruscating 
high jinks, of dulcet billowings and 
brassy blares, is very French and 
highly effective. If the artistic level 
is not too far removed from the Wur- 
litzer fare one used to hear in movie 
theaters, let the point pass. M. Duru- 
flé creates magnificent noises. 

The disc (entitled “Organ Music 
from France”) also contains César 
Franck’s Chorale No. 1, Marcel Du- 
pré’s Prelude and Fugue in G minor, 
and Louis Vierne’s Scherzo from the 
Second Symphony. Virgil Fox per- 
forms it all with impressive virtuosi- 
ty, and his instrument (in Manhat- 
tan’s Riverside Church) has all the 
requisite plushy registrations. Again 
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the stereo version is the one to get, 
especially for the frothy Vierne 
Scherzo, with its jaunty shuttling of 
themes from one bank of pipes to 
the other. 


(oe 1: SACRAE SyMPHONIAE. Choir and 

Brass Ensemble of the Gabrieli Festi- 
val, Hans Gillesberger, cond. (Vanguard; 
stereo.) 


CANZONAS AND Sonatas. Concert ensemble 
of the Schola Cantorum Basiliensis, August 
Wenzinger, cond. (DGG Archive; stereo.) 


The high Venetian Renaissauce peals 
forth resplendently in the flamboy- 
ant, tapestried music of Giovanni 
Gabrieli, a composer more widely 
appreciated today—thanks to the mi- 
crogroove record—than at anv time 
since the sixteenth century. 
There is no escaping the obvious 
comparison between his music and 


late 


the paintings of Tintoretto; grandew 
olf design, dramatic contrasts, and 
brilliant color are their common 
esthetic hallmarks. Gabrieli achieved 
these qualities largely through his in- 
spired use of antiphonies. No one 
has ever employed double choirs and 
divided brass bands to more sump- 
tuous effect. Twin speakers allow us 
to hear the spacious Gabrieli sonori- 
ties much as they were originally 
conceived for the divided choir stalls 
ot St. Mark’s Basilica. 

These two recent discs provide a 
good Gabrieli sampling. The Van- 
guard concentrates on the compose 's 
florid motets (so-called Sacrae Sym- 
phoniae) for double choirs, brass, 
and organ, while the DGG Archive 
confines itself instrumental 
canzonas and sonatas. Both are well 
recorded (Vanguard’s more dramati- 
cally, but also less cleanly, than 
DGG's), and to my nonmusicological 
ears the performances in each seem 
excellent. Neither disc should be 
played straight through at one hear- 
ing; the music was not intended for 
wholesale consumption. 


to his 


Pacuiaccit. Lucine Amara, 
Franco Corelli, Tito Gobbi, et al.; 
Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala, Lovro 
von Matacic, cond. (Angel, two records; 
mono or stereo.) 


EONCAVALLO: 
é 


Franco Corelli, a young dramatic 
tenor who made a_ well-regarded 
debut at the Metropolitan this sea- 
son, has the proper burnished metal- 
lic timbre for the role of Canio and 
some of the instincts of a fine mu- 
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THE FACTS BEHIND THE 
HEADLINES ... 





THE 
BLACK MUSLIMS 
IN AMERICA 


BY C. ERIC LINCOLN 
foreword by Gordon W. Allport 


$495 


@ Who are the Black Muslims? 
@ What are their aims? 
© Are they a threat to America? 


This first extended study of the 
Muslim Movement — an organization 
of over 100,000 Negroes who preach 
reverse segregation, hatred of whites, 
and who hope to establish a Negro king- 
dom in the American South — casts a 
new and penetrating light on the state 
of racial tension in America today. 

As a social scientist and an ordained 
Methodist minister, Dr. Lincoln, a 
Negro himself, writes with deep under- 
standing and critical perspective. He 
makes clear how the Muslim Move- 
ment grew out of the tangle of Ameri- 
can race relations; what its mass 
appeal is; what frightening implica- 
tions it holds for America. 

Characterized by Gordon W. Allport 
of Harvard as “one of the best techni- 
cal case studies in the whole literature 
of social science,” The Black Muslims 
in America will be welcomed by all 
who seek improved understanding of 
race relations. 


At your bookstore or order direct from 
BEACON PRESS 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








—~l|~ LIFE, DEATH AND THE LAW | aw and Christian Morals in England and 
the United States sy Norman Sr. Joun-Srevas. [he most important contribution 
to legal-moral literature in years. Departing from the position held by most of his 

tellow-Catholics, the distinguished British legal expert offers a thoughtful and 
timely new approach to such thorny issues as birth control, euthanasia, artificial 
insemination, sterilization, and homosexuality. $5.95 Fa DRUG ADDICTION 
Crime or Disease? Interim and Final Reports of the Joint Committee of 
the American Bar Association and the American Medical Association on 
Narcotic Drugs. Introduction by Alfred R. Lindesmith. “A milestone in the 
modern approach to the narcotics problem as a medical rather than a purely 
criminal concern.” — Senator Jacob K. Javits. Paper $2.95 Cloth $5.00 
("") VIRGINIA’S MASSIVE RESISTANCE ny Benjamin Muse. A leading 
Southern integrationist, one-time Republican candidate for governor of Virginia, 
tells the behind-the-scenes political history of his state's fight to preserve 
segregation in the schgols, and cites its implications for the future of the 
South. $3.95 [,,] REPORT FROM BERLIN spy Jorn Donner. 
lranslated by Albin T. Anderson. Foreword by Stephen Spender. A Finnish 
newsman, who had free access to both Eastern and Western zones, creates 
a moving portrait of the divided city and its people. Photos. $6.50 
{f\ SOMERSET MAUGHAN- A Biographical and Critical Study sy Richarp 
A. Corvett. Maugham’s friend and confidant for over thirty years tells 
the absorbing story of the writer's life and career and offers an 
illuminating commentary on his novels, stories and plays. Illus. $5.95 
LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN sy Jotun Locke Scripps. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Roy P. Basler and Lloyd A. Dunlap. The most 
authoritative and influential of the campaign biographies of 1860, published 
for the first time in book form, fully annotated by the editors of The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln. $7.95 ,.) THE ARTS OF THAILAND 
EprreD BY [HEopoRE Bowse. The first comprehensive history of Siamese 
architecture, sculpture and painting to be available in America, illustrated 
with 163 superb halftones and a full color plate. Handsomely cloth bound. $8.95 
W VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE, ZADIG, AND SELECTED STORIES 
!RANSLATED BY Donatp Frame. Fresh versions of sixteen delightfully satirical 
tales which capture the tang and flavor of the original French, illustrated 
with rare drawings by Paul Klee. $6.00 


At your favorite bookstore. For catalog, write to 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Bloomington, Indiana 





sician. If he could manage to sob 


less, he would move us more. Tito} 


Gobbi is a singing actor first and a 
baritone second, and he brings so 
many fine points to bear in his pon 
trayal of the frustrated Tonio tha 
one easily forgives his now hollow 
sounding top notes. Lucine Amara’s 
jerky phrasing is less easy to forgive 
but her Nedda is at least acceptable 
if not wholly commendable. The 
conducting is well defined and sev- 
eral notches above the usual opera- 
house routine, the chorus expected] 
competent. Angel's recording—well 
staged for stereo—tends to get buzzy 
in loud passages. In sum, a good il 
not blemishless Pagliacci. 


ppenansets La Serva Paprona. Renata 

Scotto, Sesto Bruscantini; I Virtuosi di 
Roma, Renato Fasano, cond. (Mercury; 
mono or stereo.) 


Pergolesi’s little comic-opera boutade 
on an eighteenth-century servant 
problem is heard here in as spirited, 
graceful, and well-honed a perform- 
ance as it is ever likely to receive. 
Scotto and Bruscantini play thei: 
parts with wit, warmth, and _preci- 
sion; Fasano and his men do superb 
justice to the vivacious lilt of the 
melodies; and the recording—made 
in Brescia’s Teatro Grande—is of ad 

mirable clarity and liveliness. 
Mercury's diligence in exploring 
the byways of early Italian comic 
opera yields somewhat less happy 
results with Rossini’s 7] Cambiale ai 
Matrimonio (two records; mono o1 
stereo). Here the Virtuosi and Miss 
Scotto are joined by the tenor Nicola 
Monti, the baritones Rolando 
Panerai and Renato Capecchi, and 
the basso Mario Petri. The execu 
tion is again highly polished and 
the over-all production—down to the 
charming silhouettes in the booklet 
and the antique wallpaper on the 
album box—is in estimable taste, bu 
the music itself is strictly for buflu 
bulls. J] Cambiale engages our atten- 
tion because it started the eighteen 
year-old Rossini on his career, 
but its commonplace setting of 4 
commonplace plot (miserly father, 
pretty daughter with mind of he 
own, rich and foolish old suitor, 
young but penniless lover, crafty 
servants) only hints at the subtle in 
vention that would emerge six years 

later in The Barber of Seville. 
—ROLAND GELAT! 
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Where the Pharos Stood 


ELIZABETH BOWEN 


Forster. Anchor 


jp sennree, by E. M. F 
. Books, Doubleday. 95¢. 
To capture a city in writing is not 
easy; to encompass it, one must 
know where to begin. By consent, 
the more ancient the city, the more 
complex—yet the spectacular modern 
may give off in its own way some- 
thing mixed and intense: there can 
be more atmosphere to a city than 
age accounts for. Further, some aged 
cities have a deceptive trick of throw- 
ing centuries off and, in some lights, 
looking new-built and raw. Apart 
from those which dissimulate, there 
are cities whose core of mystery 
dodges the seeking eye. On the 
whole, cities’ personalities are eva- 
sive; maybe one rates them more 
highly for that reason. The officially 
“ancient” are the most docile—there 
remain some few monuments, which, 
in their isolation, at onee speak for 
and simplify the enormous past. 

It is not so Alexandria. Alex- 
andria sends the sightseer home hun- 
gry—sites are to be determined by 
the lover or zealot, but little more. 
Two intersecting streets, still of im- 
portance, follow the courses of two 
wide main thoroughfares which, in 
their day, were columned from end 
to end—the marble’s whiteness used 
to glare after dark. Otherwise there 
has been an obliteration of the origi- 
nal Greco-Egyptian grid plan. The 
Alexandria that was has been built 
over, incoherently, crowdedly, and 
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loudly, by the Alexandria that has 
come to be. Visually, the first, re- 
nowned Alexandria leaves not a rack 
behind. 

This was more than a city; 
a city-state, with 


it was 
the Greek as its 
prototype—accordingly, in itself a 
civilization. Unlike Athens or Rome, 
Alexandria never knew, or grew out 
of, primitive infancy. It was com- 
manded into existence—immediate, 
adult, and dazzling—by Alexander 
the Great, who, having issued the 
order, went on, hot as ever for con- 
quests and short of time. It seems 
he then completely forgot it. This, 
his “capital” on which he would 
never set eyes, later received and en- 
tombed the prodigy’s body. Around 
the mausoleum, the city obediently 
lowered out into what he had wished 
—before, that was, he had abandoned 
the Greek dream (as he so rapidly 
did) for the Oriental. But Alexan- 
dria, at the then mouth of the Nile, 
seat of the Ptolemies, came to be 
more than a memorial to Greece; it 
was itself a being, with generic 
visions and fevers. There was some- 
thing belated and autumnal about 
its flowering, to be cut across by the 
first, somewhat gaunt springtide of 
Christian faith. Here was unprice- 
able wealth, the world’s greatest li- 
brary, then or now—to be sacked and 
burned in mob ecstasy, headed by 
purging monks. Till the saints 
marched in, the cosmopolitan city 
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Don’t blindfold him! 


HE AWESOME-looking instrument 
in the picture above is an electron 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- 
searcher can observe the detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. 

The microscope costs $35,000 
and was paid for by American 
Cancer Society funds — which 
support 1300 scientists, all 
working to find the cause of 
cancer, and its prevention. 

Don’t blindfold cancer re- 
search. Give to it. Send your con- 
tribution to CANCER, c/o your 
local post office. ° 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 











Genesis and Structure of Society 
by Giovanni Gentile, translated by H. S. Harris 


The first English translation of Gentile’s great 
final work, which, among other things, systema- 
tizes his doctrine of the unity of thought and 
action. An “actual idealist,” 





Gentile played a 
major role in the great revival of idealistic philoso- 
cunvas phy in Italy in the first quarter of this century 
AND before becoming the self-styled “Philosopher of 


STRUCTURE Fascism.” $4.50. 
OF SOCIETY 








The Social Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile 
by H. S. Harris 

The first full-length critical study in any language 
of Gentile’s doctrine of the unity of thought and 
action and a comprehensive analysis of his entire 
philosophy and its practical aspects under Italian 
Fascism. The result is a major contribution to the 





SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY , . ‘ oe 

Ol history of philosophy, modern history, political 
science, and educational theory. $5.75. 
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“WHEN A MAN goes lo jail for refusal 











to divulge, among other things, the num- 
ber of bathrooms he has in his house, the 
lights have got pretty dim. In one way 
we almost—almost, mind you—hope 
that our associate editor and everyone 
else who defied the Census as he did will 
goto jail. As Thoreau said, in times when 
the government imprisons any unjustly, 
the true place for 





From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. P-5 

150 E.35 St., New York 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 


a just man is 
also the prison.” 





Acrostician Sviatoslov Richter 




















had magnetized scholars, nurtured 
philosophers, bred poets. Fitly, here, 
out of virulent controversy, was 
forged a creed, a hard-edged dogma, 
a logic. This was the intellectual 
birthplace of Christianity. 


lpregemee seems to have made 


for drama, or been made for it 
not amphitheater drama but real 
life. Here, for instance, reigned Cleo- 
patra. The « limate, psychic or actual, 
maybe enlarged or electrified person- 
alities. The city’s strategic value as 
a key port made it a prize in all 
Mediterranean strife for power. 
Rome annexed it, and after Rome 
came the Arabs. French or Turkish 
ambition and British interference 
raged around it in almost unceasing 
play. It is now Egypt’s. What adds 
pungency to its history is that 
through all runs a continuous vein 
of irony. 

Alexandrian Alexandria, together 
with its world-wonder Pharos, accus- 
tomed to sweep the dark with sym- 
bolic ray, has vanished—as has 
Atlantis. In its place, a compost. This 
2,250-year-old city, close-packed with 
races, rackets, and religions, seems to 
exclude ghosts. “So far as I know 
there is no monograph on Alexan- 
dria.” Could one wonder? But the 
speaker was about to take up his pen. 

The meeting between a writer and 
his subject, though inevitable, might 
also seem a matter of fortuity. It 
took the fortunes of war to bring 
E. M. Forster to Alexandria. The 
time was autumn of 1915. As a ci- 
vilian who had volunteered for the 
Red Cross, the novelist found him- 
self ‘dressed as a sort of officer,” and 
in, moreover, a slightly heroic mood 
—Turkish invasion threatened: one 
might find oneself in the battle 
line. The threat passed, anticlimax 
set in. Here, for three years, he stuck 
to routine duties, unheroically safe 
through no fault of his. But there 
was compensation. In times off he 
shed his officer guise and sought re- 
newal in his surroundings. “And it 
was thus that I apprehended the magic 
and the antiquity and the complex- 
ity of the city, and determined to 
write about her. A guidebook sug- 
gested itself. I have always respected 
guidebooks—particularly the earlier 
Baedekers and Murrays—and I tried 
to work in some history as well.” 

As an undertaking, this sounds 
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modest. The outcome has been a 
beautiful job—a job, I repeat with 
awe, that is truly beautiful. Though 
the tone of modesty, of self-depreca- 
tion almost, is never lost. The nar- 
rative is direct, curt; the style is 
quick, light, concrete. There is oc- 
casional malice or a whimsical smile. 

Alexandria is a slim volume. How, 
in so small a space, has the writer 
accomplished what I said at the out- 
set to be so dificult—encompassed a 
city—and of all cities, maddening 
\lexandria? By means of art, plus a 
touch of sixth sense. “Art,” though, 
is a fuzzy term when used in the 
Forster ambiance of precise vocabu- 
lary. Art, here, has within it experi- 
ence, patience, and initiative. 

For me, Mr. Forster comes near 
being the ideal writer, for this 
reason: that he not only knows (or 
has taught himself) what to do, but 
when to do it, and how to. Alexan- 
dria, the construction of which was 
a severe test, is a triumph of ability. 
Unostentatiously, this is a work of 
learning—lucid, for example, in its 
analysis of philosophies and religions. 
In the History part, this most dra- 
matic of novelists rejoiced in the 
characters he confronted. As_ for 
irony, to him that is the breath of 
life. The Guide shows his passion for 
exactitude, also his tender respect 
for the preposterous—never a sneer! 
We have, too, his love of color (mari- 
golds, painted buildings, flamingos); 
and, in the coastal and desert pas- 
sages, his not mere view but vision 
of any landscape. It was well, for the 
city and the writer, that Alexandria 
came thus to be recreated. 

This is the third edition of Alex- 
andria, although its first publication 
in the United States. Where neces- 
sary, the Guide half has been brought 
up to date. Reading, one must not 
ignore the writer’s instructions—to 
go to-and-fro between Parts I and 
II. “The ‘History,’ he points out, 
“is written in short sections, and at 
the end of each are references to the 
second part, the ‘Guide.’ On these 
references the utility of the book de- 
pends, so the reader is begged to take 
special note of them.” Good: so I 
did. But also, and simultaneously, 
one may need to be darting from one 
to another of the excellent maps. 
Holding the book Alexandria in my 
left hand, I found that my right 
required six fingers. 
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The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you'll like it! 
The rest, the top secret formula of 
this rare, after-dinner liqueur, , 
has remained closely guarded 
for well over three and a half 
centuries at a Monastery 
high in the French Alps. 
Chartreuse is superb served 
straight or over ice—does 
delicious things to vanilla 
ice cream or fresh or 
frozen fruit, 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. an 














Decline of p Obie Pluralism 


Henry S. Karizt. Demonstrates how the emergence of organizational 
giants such as General Motors, the Teamsters Union, and the American 
Medical Association has thwarted our traditional aspirations toward a 
constitutional democracy. $6.75 


The Modernization of Iran 
1921—1941 


Amin Banani. The first book in English dealing with the Westernization 
of iran as seen from the fronian perspective, questioning whether the 
impact of the West threatens a complete disruption of iron's social and 
cultural structure. tHustrated. $5.00 


A GERMAN COMMUNITY 
Under American Occupation 


Joun Gimett. A provocative dnalysis of the impact of American occu- 
potion upon the town of Marburg, 1945-51, pointing out the reasons 
for the failure of basic occupation policies in Germany. $5.50 


At your bookstore 


Stanford University Press 
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ADAMS 


1807-1886 


) 
Adams National Historic Site 


$6 Massive, sober and accurate... 
Important and absorbing story . -. 
gives new depth and richness to our 
knowledge of the Civil War gener- 
ation .. . Written with the clearness 
and simplicity befitting Adams’ 
straightforward character . . . Duber- 
man has provided us with a useful, 
sound, and thorough chronicle of a 
great American career.” 
DAVID DONALD 

Vew York Times Book Revieu 


Martin B. Duberman 


$7.50 
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A cracking good yarn 
a lot that keeps the reader going for 
‘just one more chapter’ right to the 
end of the book.” 


Washington Post $3.95 
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Our Negro 
Segregationists 


NAT HENTOFF 


i by Biack Musiims «tn America, by 
C. Eric Lincoln. Beacon Press. $4.95. 

The patience of all classes of Ameri- 
can Negroes has become short. Dr. 
Ralph Bunche’s apologies for the 
rioters at the United Nations after 
Lumumba’s death were angrily at- 
tacked by a number of Negro intel- 
lectuals. Where, asked Lorraine 
Hansberry, did Bunche receive 
“his mandate from our people to do 
In the South, more and more 
student demonstrators are refusing 
bail and are rejecting compromises 
arranged by some of their more 
“moderate” leaders. In Monroe, 
North Carolina, Robert Williams, an 
opponent of passive resistance, has 
armed a section of the Negro com- 
munity with much of his support 
coming from the poor and unskilled. 

In the case of more than a hun- 
dred thousand members of Elijah 
Muhammad's Temples of Islam, 
there is no patience at all left fon 
any coming to terms with the white 
man short of strict separation of the 
races and eventual economic and 
even political autonomy for Ameri- 
can Negroes. After more than four 
years of research, Dr. C. Eric Lin- 
coln, a professor of social philosophy 
at Clark College in Atlanta, has 
written the first full-scaled study of 
the bristlingly anti-white Black Mus- 
lims and their charismatic leader. 

As a Negro, Lincoln was able to 
attend Muslim meetings from which 
whites are barred. He also held ex- 
tensive interviews with Muhammad 
and other leaders of the sect as well 
as talks with many of the privates 
in Muhammad’s legions. Lincoln is 
remarkably objective and shrewdly 
analytical while remaining aware of 
his own experience with the frustra- 
tions that have created the Black 
Muslims. 

Dr. Lincoln is not so sure as most 
Negro leaders and journalists that 
the Black Muslims have reached their 
maximum strength. Muhammad 
himself has predicted the movement 
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will contain a million followers by 
the end of 1961 and five million by 
the close of 1964. He now broad- 
casts regularly on at least seven radio 
stations throughout the country and 
is planning his own station, “The 
Voice of Islam broadcasting from the 
wilderness of North America.” In 
December, 1960, there were sixty 
nine temples or missions in twenty- 
seven states. The Muslims continue 
to establish more of their own busi- 
nesses and add to their property, 
with real-estate holdings in Chicago 
alone of half a million dollars. 


bes MEMBERSHIP is young (“up to 

eighty per cent of a typical con- 
gregation is between the ages ol 
seventeen and thirty-five’); predomi- 
nantly male; essentially lower class; 
and almost whoily American Negro. 
The Muslim schools focus on Negro 
history, thereby gaining respect and 
envy from many non-Muslims in the 
Negro community. Lincoln quotes a 
Nashville intellectual’s fury at the 
white-oriented training received by 
most Negro children: “They grow 
up, and they don’t know who the 
hell they are. They aren’t white, and 
white rejects them. But white is all 
they know about. And you talk 
about adjustment! It’s a wonder any 
of us survive!” 

Lincoln is the first to make the 
ironic point that Muslim member- 
ship began to rise swiftly only after 
the white press had begun to cover 
Muhammad in“1959: “Muhammad's 
total following was then less than 
thirty thousand. A month after he 
had been ‘discovered’ by the mass 
media, his following had doubled, 
and it has continued to spiral ever 
since. Many of these magazines and 
newspapers sought to ‘expose’ Mu- 
hammad as ‘a purveyor of cold black 
hatred’ ... with no real future. They 
underestimated his appeal to an im- 
portant segment of the dissatisfied 
black masses, who, being born with 
a cause, needed only a leader.” 

In addition to the movement's in- 
creasing strength in numbers, Lin- 
coln predicts that for political rathe1 
than religious reasons, Elijah Mu- 
hammad’s “Lost-Found Nation in 
the West” will eventually be accepted 
by Moslem leaders abroad as a “leg- 
itimate” part of Islam, an event that 
would increase Muhammad's pres- 
tige among Negroes here. The Black 
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The facts about the effects of television 
on children—based on studies of over 6,000 children. Answers such questions as 
Does television debase children’s tastes, harm their eyesight, contribute 
to juvenile delinquency? What do they watch, what do they think of the programs they 
see? What are the responsibilities of parents and schools? 


Of television networks and producers? $6.00 


At all bookstores 
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Here are the new 


OUBLEDAY 
ANCHOR 
BOOKS 


you "ll want to read and own 





AN AMERICAN DIALOGUE 

Robert MacAfee Brown and Gustave Weigel, 

S.J. A noted Protestant theologian examines 

Catholicism, and an equally renowned Catholic 

looks at Protestantism. “A landmark in Amer- 

ica’s progress toward religious maturity.” 
STRINGFELLOW BARR A-257 95¢ 


THE BIBLICAL 

ARCHAEOLOGIST READER 

G. Ernest Wright and David Noel Freedman, 

editors. A collection of authoritative, readable 

articles from the pages of The Biblical Archae- 

ologist on the customs, people and artifacts of 

the ancient world. Illustrated. Anchor Original 
A-250 $1.45 

BRAHMS: His Life and Work 


Kari Geiringer. The most important biography 


of the composer ever published. “Altogether 
a rare book fine scholarship.” 
IRVING KOLODIN A-248 $1.45 


BRECHT: The Man and His Work 
Martin Esslin. “This book is a must for any 
devotee of the modern drama as it presents not 
only Brecht but also the theatre from the end 
of World War I to the middle fifties.” 
—The Virginia Quarterly Review A-245 $1.45 


CLASSIC, ROMANTIC AND MODERN 
Jacques Barzun. A revised, expanded version 
of Romanticism and the Modern Ego (1943), 
reviewing literary movements and figures from 
the 18th century to 1960 A-255 45 
CRITIQUE OF RELIGION 

AND PHILOSOPHY 

Walter Kaufmann, “The most intellectually ex- 
citing modern book on the philosophy of reli- 
gion.”""—ANTHONY QUINTON A $1.45 


DEMOCRACY and ESTHER 

Henry Adams. Two distinguished novels re- 
flecting the social and politcal conflicts of Amer- 
ica’s “Gilded Age.” With an introduction by 
Ernest Samuel A-243 $1.45 


MIRAGE OF HEALTH 
Rene Dubos. A history and philosophy of medi- 
cine by an outstanding modern scientist. 
A-258 95¢ 

THE RED EXECUTIVE 
David Granick. A unique comparative study of 
the Russian “organization man” and his role 
in Russia's emergence as a first-rank economic 
power. “Fascinating.” 

Christian Science Monitor 


SPANISH BALLADS 
Translated and with an Introduction by W. 5S. 
Merwin. A representative anthology of a major 
poetic genre, the romance, providing an essen- 
tial key to several centuries of Spanish culture 
A-253 95¢ 
THE UNITY OF THE UNIVERSE 
D. W. Sciama. A brilliant young British cos- 
mologist surveys his field in “an engrossing 
book. an invigorating intellectual exercise that 
any mature reader can enjoy.” 
Scientific American. 


A-246 $1.45 


A-247 95e 


On sale now at booksellers, 
or direct from the publisher 


To your bookseller, or 
Doubleday Anchor Books, Dept. 1-RE-4 
501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me the Anchor Books whose num- 
bers I have indicated 


I enclose 4) check money order in the 


amount of §$ . covering the total 
cost of books ordered plus 10¢ per book for 
postage and handling 


ADDRESS 
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Muslims are heterodox in their re- 
ligious doctrines and observances, 
particularly in their racism, which is 
contrary to the traditional Moslem 
acceptance of converts of any color. 
They have been scorned by the small 
company (thirty-three thousand) of 
the orthodox in North America; but 
Muhammad was warmly received in 
the United Arab Republic a couple 
of years ago, and accepted an invita- 
tion to make a pilgrimage to Mecca 
that certified his acceptance as a true 


believer and = greatly discomfited 
leaders of several rival and much 
less powerlul sects in the Negro 


community. 


Sey N's BOOK includes a summary 

ol previous Negro mass move- 
ments, a history of the Temples ol 
Islam, and personality sketches of the 
major Muslim leaders. There are also 
the first detailed descriptions of the 
content of a characteristic Black 
Muslim meeting: the movement's 
methods of recruitment; its tables ol 
organization; and something of its 
financial structure. His study is par- 
ticularly useful in its analysis of the 


tensions outside and within the 
movement which may lead to its 
fragmentation after Muhammad's 


death. He speculates on the inevita- 
ble struggle for leadership: 

“By the time of Muhammad's 
death, the Black Muslim Movement 
will presumably have increased to 
some hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers. What with active tithing and 
the establishment of Muslim com- 
mercial enterprises, there will be a 
wealthy empire at stake.” There will 
also be conflict between leaders who 
want the movement to become more 
“respectable” in fear of losing power 
and property and those who will 
push for even more radical racism. 
Lincoln also wonders how long the 
Muslim membership will accept the 
autocratic discipline of the ministers 
and their military arm, the Fruit of 
Islam. 

Lincoln underestimate, 
however, another force for (lisrup- 
tion—the ultimate impact of dlisap- 
pointment on many of Muhammad's 
followers when they realize that the 
Prophet's promises of “land of our 
own” are rhetoric and that no 
amount of Negro-owned businesses 
and land will end interaction with 
and interdependence on the white 


tends to 


54 


majority. Muhammad has removed 
the comforts of Christianity from his 
lower class disciples (“There is no 
heaven or hell other than on eart! 
for you and me, and Jesus was no 
exception”), but has replaced them 
with the vision of a promised lan: 
which he cannot fulfill (“The bes 
solution is for everyone to go to hi 
own country .... The native home 
ol the white race is in Europe.”) 

“The young Negroes who are now 
flocking to the Black Muslims,” Lin 
coln concludes, “are dissidents wh 
know only how to hate because they 
have been surrounded by the sym 
bols of hatred all their lives long 
They are of serious concern to ow 
society, which has created them, but 
they are far from representing 
sizable portion of the Negro com 
munity as a whole.” Yet, Lincoli 
emphasizes that the Muslims wil 
continue to grow so long as complete 
integration is delayed anywhere in 
the country. 


K' iyAH MuHAMMaAD, therefore, has 

a number of years left in whicl 
to prosper. He will also benefit fron 
the fact that memories of the past 
will not be easily or quickly blurred 
even as integration becomes actual! 
and whole. Murray Kempton of the 
New York Post, reporting the riot a! 
the United Nations, told of the mo- 
ment “when a large Muslim woman 
sat down, quite by mistake, in the 
wrong seat. “The seat’s prior occu 
pant, a woman of no visible ill-will. 
touched her shoulder and begged hei 
pardon but she was sitting in her 
seat. At which the lady addressed 
pushed the poor sister halfway across 
the room. A Muslim comrade said to 
her, ‘Don't push people; be quiet: 
we've got a job to do.’ At which she 
turned and said, ‘I didn’t push het 
she pushed me.’ She spoke with ab: 
solute sincerity. Obviously, any time 
she sat next to a white person, s/'¢ 
felt pushed.” 
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The United States 
and the 
Southwest Pacifie 


by C. Hartley Grattan. The South- 
west Pacific—Australia, New Zealand, 
the South Sea islands, and Antarctica 


—has become, since World: War II, 


an area of high political concern. This 
important new volume in the Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy Library offers the 
first comprehensive picture of Ameri- 
can attitudes toward and activities in 
the area, from the early days of trad- 
ers and missionaries to ANZUS and 
SEATO and problems yet unfaced. 
$5.00 


The Diplomacy 
of the Winter War 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RUSSO-FINNISH 
CONFLICT, 1939-40 


by Max Jakobson. The Soviet in- 
vasion of Finland in 1939 is both an 
unusual instance of outright military 
aggression by the Russians and a clas- 
sic case of a war initiated and guided 
almost entirely by diplomatic negotia- 
tions, The author here skilfully un- 


ravels the complex riddle of why and ~ 


how the Winter War happened and 
why the Russians did not in the end 
completely crush Finland. $5.75 


Principles, 
Polities, and 
Fundamental Law 


by Herbert Wechsler. Aspects of 
the law considered in four brilliant 
essays: Toward Neutral Principles of 
Constitutional Law, The Political 
Safeguards of Federalism, Mr. Justice 
Stone and the Constitution, and The 
Issues of the Nuremberg Trial. $4.25 


Burke, Disraeli. 
and Churchill 


THE POLITICS OF PERSEVERANCE 


by Stephen R. Graubard. Three 
British Conservatives? Yes—but these 
men are best understood as critics, 
rather than as spokesmen for, their 


times. This provocative new appraisal . 


of their writings shows how they differ 
from their conventional images. $5.00 
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Just published— 


the third group of five titles in... 
THE JOHN HARVARD 


LIBRARY 


Published by the BeLKNap Press 


of Harvard University Press 


The Autobiography 
of Lyman Beecher 
Edited by Barbara M. Cross. The colorful self- 


portrait of a central figure in American Protes- 
tantism — a rich mosaic of records, reminiscences, 
and correspondence gathered by Beecher’s many 
children (among them, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Henry Ward Beecher). 

Two volumes, illus. $17.50 the set 


America 
by Philip Schaff. Edited by Perry Miller. The 


preeminent account by an early 19th-century im- 
migrant of the civilization of the New World. 
$4.25 


An Essay on 
Caleareous Manures 
by Edmund Ruffin. Edited by J. Carlyle Sitter- 


son. A landmark in the history of soil chemistry 
in the United States. So impressive were the 
results of Ruffin’s recommendations that an eco- 
nomic revival in Southern agriculture occurred in 
the 1840's and 1850's. Ruffin’s work contributed 
substantially to the treatment of soil exhaustion. 


$4.25 





A Survey of the Roads 
of the United States 
of America, 1789 


by Christopher Colles. Edited by Walter W. 
Ristow. The earliest Americansroad guide and 
the forerunner of the millions of road maps now 
distributed annually in the United States — this 
volume includes a facsimile reproduction of one 
of the most delightful pieces of early Americana. 
35 figures, 83 maps, and large index map. $7.50 


The Federalist 


by Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and 
John Jay. Edited by Benjamin F. Wright. In his 
Introduction, Prof. Wright looks beyond textual 
questions that have concerned previous editors, 
and discusses The Federalist for its intellectual 
background and its continuing influence on con- 
stitutional thought. An index is drawn for the 
first time in terms of present-day scholarship, en- 
abling the reader to relate the text to relevant 
clauses of the Constitution. $7.50 


At your bookstore 
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Marboro 
Fabulous Anniversary 


Distinguished Books and Art Prints 
Save up to 


83° 


It’s our Anniversary 
but you get the gift 


with every mail order 
—A masterpiece of 
pictorial Americana 


MEET MR. LINCOLN 


By Richard Hanser and Donald B. Hyatt. The 
best of some 25,000 pictures many never before 
seen by the public—combined with a text drawn 
largely from Lincoln’s own words. NBC's orig- 
inal prize-winning “Project 20” telecast in per- 
manent form, containing authentic Americana 
rarely available in one book, 8'2” x 11%”, 
4 softbound, : 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Bem MEE ERE ee ee 
Mmarboro Dept. 8-669 131 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. ¥ 
Please send me, postage prepaid, the bargains circled below, and enclose | 
my free copy of MEET MR. LINCOLN. 


[] Enclosed find $ . £2 Send C.0.D.* Minimum purchase $3.00. 
©) Charge my Diners’ Club account # Limited to orders 
© Charge my American Express account # of $5.00 or more 
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C) Check here if you receive our monthly bargain circular 

New York City residents add 3% sales tax. °A few cents extra for C.0.D, 

Add 25c per title for deliveries outside U.S.A. and possessions. 

10-DAY SATISFACTION OR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY, VISIT A MARBORO BOOK SHOP 
47 West 42nd Street * 8 East 59th Street * 144 West 57th Street 
56 West 8th Street * 390 Fulton Street (Brooklyn) 


STATE. 





5124. DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN INDIA 
By Joha L. Seowenbureh, Ir. An up-to date sou 
book for all who want a clear, 
the much misunderstood American indian, Clarity 
terms and offering much history and lore 
Pub. at $10.00. 


4262. KNOW YOUR HEIRLOOMS 
bee. An impressive, beauaful ani indispensable 
for collectors who want to identify and evalua 
furniture, china, glass silver, pewter, brass, paintia 
prints, needlework, etc. 152 illus., 
Pub. at $7.50 


Only 2.4 
By T. H. Or: 


unbiased picture 


462 py 


Only 3.9% 


60. FIAP 19 
otographic A 
e year's best 
mera artists. 
an craftsmen. 
b. at $10.00 


5149. THE S$ 
COES: The 
Ky Henri Lhe 
expedition in 
phcent prehi 
Ajjer, Wik 





5115. WORKS OF RABELAIS. The fam 
Urquhart & Motteux translation of the greate.t 
ribald classic of them all, chronicling the adve 
tures of Gargantua and Pantagruel. Many ilu 
tranons by Frank C. Pape. Over 700 pp 
Spectal 1.98 


lor and bla 
juts, Maps an 
Pub. at $6.95 





34. CURIOU 
AGE: An in 
tions from 





P-653. BRAQUE: STAINED GLASS. Here -ac las: 
a reproduction of a stained glass window that 
full yustwe to the art torm—silk screened on aceta 
this as a reproduction through which the light 
pour, creating a luminosity and richness no ordir 
pieure can match. Even hung on a light color 
wall it vibrates with a colorful glow, alive with 
vibrant yellows and ereens, its rich, deep reds 
blues, its subtle browns and off-whites. This remar 
able Braque is dominated by a fhgure only sliz 
abstract and by the pattern of black lines chat i 
cate the leading. 40” high x 20! 2” wide 

Special 4, 
4337. THE SPLENDOR THAT WAS EGYPT. 
Margaret A. Murray. A comprehensive, colorful s 
vey of the culeure and civilization of ancient Eg 
covering its history and prehistory, its social con 
tions, religion, arts, sciences, language and liter 
ture. End paper maps and more than 200 illust 
tions in line, halftone and color. 
Pub. at $10.00 


5003. ASIAN WOMEN 
Pommerenke. A detailed picture of today’s childbe 
ing slaves of tradition, love and lust in the Far Ea 
contrasting the gently passive India, where sex is 
religion, and Japan, where Geisha Houses flour 
Pub. at $3.95, Only 1. 


Only 4. 
AND EROS. By Millice 





P-633. PICASSO: 
WHITE CLOWN. 


Silk screened in ful 
color with details fin 
ished by hand on ar 
elegant, textured coco. 
brown stock. 25” higl 
x 20” wide. 


Special 1.98 








4601. PARTY FARE. By Victor MacClure. How 
prepare and serve delicious food and drink for ew 
kind of party: wines, mixed drinks and party snac 
from cold nibbles in aspic to hot gobbets on sk 
ers; the whole art of culinary entertainment in 0 
volume. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1. 


2961. LADY CHATTERLEY'S LOVER. By D 
Lawrence. The original, unexpurgated edition ¢ 
recently made publishing history; the compl 
authorized Lawrence text, plus an Introduction 
Mark Schorer and a Preface by Archibald Faclei 
Hardbound. Pub. at $6.00, 


5204. DICTIONARY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Charles Winick. The only collection available 
the specialized vocabularies of archaeology, cultut 
anthropology, lingistics and physical anlthropolo 
with many terms defined explicitly for the first 
approximately 10,000 entries. 

Pub. at $10.00. Only 2. 


5119. DROLL STORIES. By Honore de Balzac. 

lusty French classic that combines the qualities 
Rabelais and Boccaccio. Intro. by Andre Maure 
illus. by Jean de Bosschere. Special 1. 





5089. PEDIGREE CATS: Their Varieties, Bree 
ing and Exhibition. By P. M. Soderberg. A 
authoritative manual covering the various breeds 
breeding and the scientific aspects of breeding 
and preparing cats for show. With many fio 
photos of pedigreed and champion cats. 

Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.9 
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5150. RIP VAN WINKLE. By Washington Irvi 
The Arthur Rackham Edition with 56 magnitic 
illustrations in color and a colored frontispiece 
classic tale of the Catskills sleepyhead that has 
lighted adults and children alike. 

Pub. at $7 50 Only 3 


4133. THE SEXUAL RELATIONS OF MANKIi 
By P. Mantegazza. The great lealian anthropolosg! 
definitive account of strange and curious sexual 4 
toms. First complete and unexpurgated English 

tion. Pub. at $6.00, Only | 





ot nudes. 16 
in Japan. Pub 


75. THE ENC 
S—Over 8,0 
er, Over 8,00 
nts, devices, « 
ssified for easy 
Ving, time-savi 
¢ shop of anyc 
ith machinery. 


60. FIAP 1960. ‘The International Federation of 
otographic Art presents a stunning collection of 
sourd@e year's best work by its members, outstanding 


‘ure Ginera artists. Printed in gravure by expert Euro- 
fUS'an craftsmen. Four plates in color. 9” x 1112”. 
O° Nahe. at $10.00. Only 2.98 
y 2. 





Orm§si49. THE SEARCH FOR THE TASSIL! FRES- 

e bCOES: The Rock Paintings of the Sahara. 
valuaf#py Henri Lhote. The whole story of the exciting 

Nt cpedition into the Sahara to uncover the mag- 
hcent prehistoric rock frescoes of the Tassili- 
Ajjer. With superb gravure reproductions in 
lor and black-and-white, including large fold- 
ts, maps and breathtaking scenic photos. 

Pub. at $6.95. Only 2.98 



















































34. CURIOUS CUSTOMS OF SEX AND MAR- 
AGE: An inquiry Relating to All Races and 
tions from Antiquity to the Present Day. By 
orge Riley Scott, J. Ph.S. A factual resume of 
x and marriage that is also an intimate history of 

le both strange and familiar. Here are facts ob- 
red in the mists of antiquity or ignorance, and 


Ace 
ghe lly fascinating ones that come to light frequently 
edit ur present society. Illus. 312 pp. 
co vb. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
wees 18. THE GOLDEN ASSE of Lucius Apuleius. The 
eds morously naughty classic of the adventures that 
rem."i@r.\1 a young man accidentally changed into an ass. 
““8""Bus. by Jean de Bosschere. Special 1.00 
- 05. A Handbook of ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
al 4 Richard Nice. Prepared with the collaboration 
“EE Edward Podolsky, M.D. A survey of the various 
pr. nifestations of abnormal behavior patterns, to- 
~ ther with detailed interpretations of therapeutic 
oo thods, case histories and a glossary of terms 
SO". at $6.00, Only 1.98 


20. CANDIDE. Voltaire’s brilliant and cynical 
ire against this best of all possible worlds. This 
lume contains several other Romances. Illus. by 
rman Tealby. Special 1.00 
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a 2895. RENOIR—with 48 Paintings in Color. 

ex A glowing volume, with vibrant, richly colored 

Alou reproductions; an introduction and notes by 

ly 1 olin Hayes; comments by and about Renoir; 
notes on Impressionism; notes on the plates, 
cc, 9” x 1034”. Special 1.98 








168. FRENCH POSTERS: Picasso, Chagall, 
er, Miro, Matisse. A portfolio of 8 brilliantly 
lored posters that will add a sophisticated sparkle 
your library, den, office or living room. Repro- 
ced directly from the original lithographs, their 
ge size (16” x 20”) makes them ideal for hang- 
g singly or in a group. Pub. at $8.00. Only 2.98 
17. MADAME BOVARY. By Gustave Flaubert. 
us, by John Austen. Once a forbidden work, now 
recognized classic, the story of the romantic, emo- 
mally starved Emma Bovary. Special 1.00 





P-775. PICASSO: 
TWO HARLEQUINS 


A favorite Picasso 
theme, vigorously con- 
ceived in squares, 
cubes and circles, in 
segmented sections of 
red, gray, black, yel- 
low, tan and white 
against a tan back- 
ground. Silk screen, 
22” high x 17” wide 

Special 2.98 
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culrugp02. THE WHITE PAPER. An anonymous short 
opologpvel that delineates in striking detail the strange 


sions of a young Frenchman whose love affairs 
t beyond normal bounds, Preface and illustra- 
ns by Jean Cocteau. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 
5. AZTEC GODDESS—Pre-Columbian Master- 
ce. A magnificent Aztec sculpture of a Maize 
dess, with massive headdress and ornaments exe- 
ted in detail and the figure made more forceful by 
contrasting simplicity, perfectly captured in a 
screen reproduction, in stone-colored brown, on 
exquisitely textured, hand-made Japanese rice 
per, 36” high x 24” wide. Special 2.98 
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5159. PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD ‘60. 


Only 3.98 








| has $75. THE ENGINEER'S ILLUSTRATED THESAU- 
3 S—Over 8,000 lilustrations. By Herbert Herki- 
mly 3Ber. Over 8,000 illustrations of mechanical move- 
ANKINGCDIS, devices, contrivances and details arranged and 
pologi**sified for easy reference. This labor-saving, money- 
‘xual @’'ng, time-saving book belongs on the desk or in 
glish @¢ Shop of anyone who designs, constructs or works 
Iniy Vth machinery. Pub, at $6.00. Only 3.98 


5157. MR. LINCOLN'S GENERAL, U. S. GRANT: 
An illustrated Autobiography. Ed. & arranged by 
Roy Beredith. A stunning and original picture-and- 
text book; the texte is taken from Grant's own Per- 
sonal Memoirs, and is accompanied by over 300 
superb illustrations—photos, including rare and un- 
published Brady's, rare prints, paintings, sketches, 
drawings and maps, many never before published. 
814” x 11”. Pub. at $6.95. Only 2.98 


5139. STORIES FROM THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 
Ed. by Cleanth Brooks & Robert Penn Warren. 
Magnificent regional writing from a distinguished 
literary journal; stories by Katherine Anne Porter, 


Kay Boyle, Mary McCarthy, Eudora Welty, Peter 
Taylor, Robert Penn Warren and others 
Pub. at $6.00, Only 1.98 


3880. Simone de Beauvoir's MEMOIRS OF A 
DUITFUL DAUGHTER. This amazingly candid auto- 
biography is both intensely personal in its revelations 
and broad in its application to the struggle of all 
women for physical and intellectual freedom; by 
the famous friend of Jean-Paul Sartre and author of 
The Mandarins and The Second Sex. 

Pub. at $5.00. Very special 1.49 


5206. GREEK SCULPTURE. By Pierre Decambez, 
Curator of the Louvre Museum; photographs by Rob- 
ert Descharnes. 150 magnificent gravure reproduc- 
tions, 12 full-color plates, of the graceful, noble bese 
from the Golden Age of sculprure—Venus de Milo, 
Winged Victory, the Parthenon, etc.—with full in- 
formation on materials, origin, date and present 
location of each sculpture, 5.95 








P-784. KLEE: 


LANDSCAPE WITH YELLOW BIRDS. 


An exhilarating fantasy landscape with other- 
wordly trees and shubs dotted with a group of 
delightfully humorous bright yellow birds. White, 
blue, earth brown, yellow and dark green pre- 
dominate against a background of black. Silk 
screen. 344” wide x 23” high. Special 2.98 





5158. COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 1960. The year's 
bese color pictures the world over as selected by the 
editors of Popular Photography; features on the nude, 
Halsman’s Woman, the nature of color, Bert Stern’s 
Girls. etc, Hardbound, Special 1.00 











5138. HOMOSEXUALITY: A Cross Cultural Ap- 
proach. By Donald Webster Cory. The first book 
which intelligently explores the subject of homo- 
sexuality from the historic world of Plato’s Greece 
to the hard realities of Kinsey's America. 

Pub, at $6.50. Only 3.88 


6549. AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA. By 
Ralph Ginzburg. Intro. by Theodor Reik; preface 
by George Jean Nathan. A forthright lucid discus- 
sion of the 2,C00 classics of erotica in the rare book 
rooms and restricted shelves of the world’s great 
libraries—synopses and extracts of famous works, 
descriptions of erotica collections, etc. Fine bind- 
ing; boxed. Pub. at $6.50. Only 2.98 


5163. Nikita Khrushchev: FOR VICTORY IN 
PEACEFUL COMPETITION WITH CAPITALISM. 
Here is the only authorized edition, with a special 
introduction by Khrushchev, of the book that pre- 
sents the Soviet Premier's blueprint for the future; 
a major book no thinking American can afford to 
miss. Over 8000 pp. Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.00 


6280. Sartre: EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMAN 
EMOTIONS. Here's the heart of Sartre's philosophy 
—that man is personally responsible for what he 
does—that there are no values external to man— 
that man may therefore choose different values. 

Pub. at $2.75. Only 1.00 


4205. THE ASCENT OF EVEREST. By John Hunt, 
The official account of the conquest of Everest, a 
classic of mountaineering literature; with informative 
appendices, 16 pages of black-and-white photos and 
8 superb full-color photogravure plates. 

Special 1.00 


3151. Collector's Item: ALICE'S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. Read and sung by the inimitable 
Cyril Ritchard; music by Alec Wilder, performed 
by New York Woodwind Quintet. The Lewis Carroll 
classic complete on four 12” LP records—comes in 
deluxe color-illustrated gift box, with a facsimile 
edition of the rare 1865 first edition, 

Pub. at $25.00, Only 6.95 
5121. A TREASURY OF EPIGRAMS. By Samuel J. 
Burwitt. A collection of more than 2,000 original 
epigrams, humorous, philosophical, inspirational and 
uplifting—comments upon all the emotions of life. 
Indexed for easy reference. Pub. at $4.75. Only 1.98 





P-736. MATISSE MURALS. 


‘wo of the laste works of Matisse, Snow Flowers 
T f the | ks of Mat § F 


and Vegetables; each of these highly decorative 
panels measures 35!5” high x 14” wide. Bril 
liant white design flowers set against vivid blocks 
of green, orange, maroon and beige; and highly 
stylized vegetables in white, green; yellow and 
blue against panels of orange, gray, red, tan, 
and maroon. Limited edition serigraphs, from 
hand-cut stencils, Special 2.98 











3868. Baudelaire: FLOWERS OF EVIL. Generally 
considered to be the epitome of decadence, this 
fascinating classic plunges the reader into a world 
of bizarre surprises, astonishing beauty and myster- 
ious terror. Transl. by C. Bower Alcock; spiced with 
startling drawings by Beresford Egan. Special 1.00 


4917. Collector's Item: HISTORY OF CLASSIC 


JAZZ. A _ panoramic view of traditional jazz, 
featuring all the great names—Armstrong, Morton, 
Oliver, Beiderbecke, Waller, hundreds more. Over 


60 complete selections of five 12” Ip records; plus 
an 815” x 10” illustrated softbound book, Intro- 
duction to Classic Jazz, by Charles E, Smith, with 
complete discographical information. Handsomely 
gift boxed, Pub, at $25.00, Only 9.95 





5164. THE PICK OF PUNCH 1959. Ed. by Nico- 
las Bently. Intro. by Claud Cockburn. Another 
rollicking collection of cartoons and writings 
from the world-famous British humor magazine; 
contributors include Wodehouse, Thurber and 
many top British humorists, 


Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.49 











4010. Bertrand Russell: UNDERSTANDING HIS- 
TORY. A world-renowned iconoclastic philosopher 
contributes a biting analysis of current misconceptions 
of historical events. Hardbound. Special 1.00 


P-796. CHINESE SCROLL: KWAN YIN. A silk 
screen reproduction in dark blue, on hand-made 
Oriental feather rice paper, depicting with magnifi- 
cent artistry of line the Buddhist deity who later 
changed to the Goddess of Mercy from a temple 
rubbing by Wu Tao-tzu, the influential master of the 
T'ang Dynasty. 12” wide x 39” high. Special 2.98 








P-768. FLOCK OF CRANES. 


By Korin Ogata (1603-1680) a leading Jap- 
anese artist of the period. The stylized render- 
ing and grouping of this procession of graceful, 
long-leggel birds typifies the extraordinary sense 
of line and balance that has made Japanese art 
so popular. In this handsome silk screen repro- 
duction the cranes, in black, white and gray, 
strut against a soft coppery background and a 
curved black river bend, 20” high x 35” wide. 

Special 2.98 











1826. LIBRARY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. Nine 
12”, 33-1/3 rpm, hi-fi records, including complete 
48-lesson courses in French, Spanish, German, Italian 
and a basic 24-lesson course in Russian. 

Only 14.95 


Orig. $45.75. 





LONELY, 
HUNGRY, 
OLD... 





Jong Sook lives with her grandmother 
in a tent. The grandmother peddles soup. 
She earns enough for one meal a day for 
herself and Jong Sook. Jong Sook dreams 
of school but her grandmother cannot 
afford the small school fees. 

Jong Svok’s parents fled to South 
Korea in 1950 seeking freedom from 
Communist rule in the North. They lived 
as refugees. After her 
father worked as a fisherman, In 1957 
he was lost at sea. One month later her 
mother died in childbirth. A child like 
Jong Sook needs your friendship! 


the cease fie, 


How you can help... 


You, your group, your school can give 
person-to-person help to a needy girl o1 
boy in Gre . Korea, Italy, Finland, 
France, Lebanon, West Germany or 
Au Ba Save the Children 
Fed ¥- hip. Your monthly 
contribution of 312.50 will provide your 
por ed « d with supplementary 
© ! ‘ thir vv, hous¢ hold goods 
d cash. You will receive a photograph 
and the story of the child you are help- 
and the 1 or his family will cor- 
respond wit Please fill in the cou- 
pon below and join with thousands of 
SCF spo in a warm, rewarding 
e rit 
sf NATIONAI ONSORS INCLUDI 
Mrs. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
Hon. Hersert Hoover 
Seykos SKOURAS 

Regist tate Department 

A . ( | tary Forcign Aid 
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Se nur ¢ n f 24 Yea 
SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION | 


Boston Post Road, Norwalk, Connecticut | 


» the need is greatest | 











' y first payment 
th (J $37.50 a quarter [1 

annually $150 annually () 
lca t sp 9 a child but enclosed is 
my ) > t $_ ———EE 
Name a ———E 
Address.___ — — 
— State 
Cc ) rs are yme tax deductible RE 4-1 
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The Road 
Less Traveled 


GOULVERNEUR PAULDING 


Pow ws anp Roawps of Averica 


i ibs Lost 
by J. RR. 


Phe Humphress, husband and wile, 


Humphress. Doubleday. $4.95 


drove a Volkswagen Kombi Camper 


1781 miles in’ tortw-five days trom 
Highlands, New 
They kept oll 
all 


order to 


\tlinti 
NMonters V5 


Jersey, to 
Calilornia 


the throughwavys, Lreewavs, and 


other major highways in 


discover small towns and villages 


mal travel the rowds that 


link Nh 
ol this trip is UNPretCn tious und cde 
lightlal. When leels like it he 


quotes, rom Willa Cather, Whitman 


tWistiig 


them Humphrey's account 


he 


or Sherwood Anderson, mil othis 


when it is not a mark of the 


mina 


<t adem 
modesty 
le IIs 


him or a 


sign ol 


Stendhal, 


meal 


sure 
like 


much oa 


Is t 


SoOTmCTIMGEs, he 


haw cost 


room: When someone savy something 


of interest to him along the wav he 


will repeat the conversation, but he 


dloes not find the ol Concord in 


sue 


every hamlet: his Urip, its the unite 


uv. as the ve iL trip always is, becomes 
the account of what he has seen 
Phe states he passed through need 
not be listed here: the towns le 


traveled through were visited at thre 


expense ol not secing others, perhaps 


only a tew miles, or a lew states, to 


the north or the south of his route 


I here 


belore he 


must have been a period 
sect outin which he suflered 
lrom that modern malady, the com 
pulsion to research: he went to the 
New York Public Library and started 
looking at old Taps Phe result pro 
vides a pleasant introductory chap 
te) thre 


on impossibility ol finding 


what he was looking tor. In the end 
he depended mostly, like the rest of 
us, on the road maps one picks up 


Lhe 


cities and all the roads he must avoid 


at Gis stations showed all the 


if he were to find the contact with 


the past. the sense of timelessness. 


md the pleasures he sought 


ouNb the 
. them 


that is needed 


\gain and again 
to describe 
them is the simple declarative sen- 


38 


tence: “When we went into the drug- 
store, an old man had been sitting 
out front and when we left, he was 
still there. He was in his nineties, at 
least, and he was sitting in a chair 
he'd tilted) back the 
front, and he had his lace turned up 


against store 
into the suntight, his eves closed; his 
cane leaned against the wall beside 


Phat 


When this sort of detail interests the 


him.’ was in Pennsylvania 


will be 


Alten 


Humphreys is in Nevada: 


traveler, his) story human, 


not concocted thousands ol 


miles Mh 


the town ts Panaca: “There were 


shade trees and houses hidden in 


shade and loliage. And up the street 
came a bov mounted on the back ol 
a big bay horse. He was riding bare 


looted and bareback, and a monerel 


log trotted alon in the clust: besic 


1g 
him 

It the author ts unashamed to note 
such simple Mages, it is only lair to 
ld that he is unatraid of occasional 
IWwricism. This time he is in lowa: 
“Ncross the highway, a country road 
ran oll between deep fields toward 
a barn anda farm, and TP found my 
sell Were the bridge. I 


mean by all ol 


hot 


thinking 
thriet 
We might 


my venera 
the 


pioncer days, but our grandparents 


Lion remembet 


clic, and we 
We 


and we touch that edge as well as the 


remember their memory 


ol it saw, in them, the edge ol it: 


edge ol the age just ahead. But we're 


all of us, all generations, bridges 
touching the edge ol some carlie 
era—teeling the swell of time like a 


sea within us, feeling the strange sea 
depths of time below, and the tright 
lul beauty and loneliness of eternity 


on every side.” That is the kind ol 
rcllection a man has to get off his 
chest once ina while, no matter how 
devoted he mav be to the visual—the 


Ninety-six pages ol photographs are 
is clear and simple as the author's 
prose—moreover, it is a traditionally 
\imerican sort of consideration that 
the 


mind of the traveler driving across 


arises naturally, not forced, in 
the Kansas prairie land and the un 
changing prairie towns 

to the 


American rivers, 


There scems to be no end 
flood ol books about 
plains, mountains, highways, byways, 
cities, towns, and villages. One hopes 
that there will be no end to it, and 
that as many as possible of the books 
that are going to be written will be 


as good as this one. 


THE REPORTER 
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